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LITERARY WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
ALICE CARY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“CYHALL we have Alice Cary among your lit- 

erary women of America?’ is a question 
that has been repeatedly asked by the friends 
and patrons of the Repository. Her delightful 
narrations and fancy sketches—so genial in their 
spirit and so pure in their moral teachings—have 
for along series of months adorned our pages. 
Her name has become like a household word 
to our eighty thousand readers. They claim an 
interest in Alice Cary. She has become almost 
a part and parcel of the Repository. No wonder 
then that they inquire, “ Will she appear?” and 
“when will she appear?’ These inquiries now 
find their response in the well-executed portrait 
that adorns the present number. 

At present we have time only to glance at the 
personal history of our subject. In a future 
number we hope to give a somewhat extensive, 
if not elaborate notice of her as a prose writer, 
and also as a poet. 

Since “the West” became a fixed fact in Chris- 
tian civilization and culture, it has produced 
its full quota to the brilliant galaxy of “literary 
women,” as well as men, who have contributed 
to highten our literary character abroad, and to 
highten our civilization and culture at home. 
“The West” claims Alice Cary, and is proud to 
place her in the front rank of the literary women 
to whom she has given birth. 

Alice Cary was born April, 1820, in Hamilton 
county—the county of which Cincinnati forms a 
part, and of population by far the greatest part— 
in the state of Ohio. Her father was a farmer; 
and amid not only rural scenery, but rural avo- 
cations, she passed her early life, till in 1850 she 
removed to the city of New York, where she | 
still resides. 
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In a note to the editor, she pays the following 
beautiful tribute to her mother: “My mother 
was of Irish descent—a woman of superior in- 
tellect and of a good, well-ordered life. In my 
memory she stands apart from all others, wiser 
and purer, doing more and loving better than 
any other woman.” 

On her father’s side she is of Puritan and Rev- 
olutionary stock. “A Revolutionary Fragment,’ 
published in the Repository for April, 1853, re- 
lates to her grandfather. From this we learn 
that during the persecutions of the Protestants 
in France in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, among others who fled for refuge to England 
was one Walter Cary, with his wife and only son. 
This son, who bore the same name as his father, 
was liberally educated in one of the universities of 
England. Soon after the settlement of Plymouth 
he emigrated to America, and settled in Bridge- 
water, about sixteen miles distant. Here he 
established a grammar school, the first ever taught 
in this country. He had seven sons, all of whom 
grew to man’s estate. One of them—John— 
settled in Windham, Conn. He raised five sons; 
the youngest of whom—Samuvel—was the great- 
grandfather of Alice. He was liberally educated 
at Yale College, and afterward studied medicine. 
He settled in Lime, Conn.; and here, in 1763, the 
grandfather of Alice was born. At the age of 
eighteen he enlisted in the Revolutionary army, 
and suffered much on our northern frontier. Sub- 
sequently he removed to the west, and was one 
of the pioneer settlers of “Clovernook,” to which 
the writings of Alice have given a wide celebrity. 

Her educational advantages were small, in- 
deed—being limited to those afforded by an ob- 
scure country school. And from even these 
advantages she was removed at a very early age. 
But amid these early scenes and avocations she 
was visited by “such dreams as they only know 
whose secluded lives and limited knowledge 
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induce the belief that somewhere, outside of 
their own little experiences, there is a world like 
Eden.” Her poetical genius was early devel- 
oped. It would gush out in spite of all hin- 
derances. We believe she confesses to the fact 
that in her school days she spent more time in 
writing verses in her “copy-book” than in the 
study of her arithmetic. 

Some insight into her early mental habits may 
be obtained from the circumstance that most of 
all gave a permanent character and direction to 
her genius. The narrative sketched by herself, 
in a letter to the editor, will at once secure for 
the gifted author a place in the warm sympathies 
of our readers. It shows how true and deep are 
her sensibilities—how much of heart there is in 
them: 

“A beloved sister shared with me in work, 
and play, and study; we were never separated 
fora day. She was older than I, more cheerful 
and self-reliant. I used to recite to her my rude 
verses, which she praised; and she in turn told 
me stories of her own composing, which I at the 
time thought evinced wonderful ability; and I 
still think that sister was unusually gifted. Just 
as she came into womanhood—she was not yet 
sixteen—death separated us, and that event turned 
my disposition, naturally melancholy, into almost 
morbid gloom. To this day she is the first in 
memory when I wake, and the last when I sleep. 
Many of my best poems refer to her. Her grave 
is near by the old homestead, and the myrtles 
and roses of my planting run wild there.” 

Add to the above, that in this early period 
she had no books but “the running brooks,” no 
intercourse with literary men and women, and 
no medium of intercommunication with the world 
of letters—that her neighbors, with whom her 
social relations were ever limited, had no sym- 
pathy with her thoughts, her aspirations, nor her 
schemes—and we shall admire still more the 
unbending force of that genius that urged her 
onward to the goal. She repeats the oft-expe- 
rienced conflict of genius, struggling amid the 
warring elemente, to gain its true sphere and 
move in its congenial element: “In my memory 
there are many long, dark years of labors at vari- 
ance with my inclinations, of bereavement, of 
constant struggle, and of hope deferred.” 

The eaglet, conscious of its strength and moved 
by an almost irresistible impulse to soar away, 
has still need of one to point out its direction 
and encourage its flight. Miss Cary’s genius was 
unaided in this respect. She dared to give utter- 


| obtained deserved renown in the world of letters. 





ance to her thoughts only when alone in the 
forest, or when at night she would go out and | 





soft green carpet nature had spread around. Re- 
ferring to this period, she says: 

“A natural timidity was fostered by these 
years of isolation, and I have, therefore, little 
pleasure in the more cultivated society that has 
since been accessible to me. Not till about 
twenty years of age had I ever seen an author; 
and I can not make you understand how great an 
event it was in my life to shake hands with the 
writer of a small and scarcely heard of volume.” 

When about eighteen years of age she com- 
menced publishing verses in the newspapers of 
Cincinnati. These verses were well received, 
and some of them obtained hearty commenda- 
tion from the editors. They soon found their 
way “over the mountains” through the medium 
of “exchange papers,” and attracted the atten- 
tion of literary men in different parts of the 
country. These encomiums stimulated her ge- 
nius. Years of careful self:culture, of labor, 
succeeded; and Alice Cary has a place among 
the literary women of America, 

Alluding to the effect the reception of these 
early poems had upon her, she says, with equal 
grace and simplicity: 

“The poems I wrote in those times, and the 
praises they won me, were to my eager and cred- 
ulous apprehension the prophecies of wonderful 
things to be done in the future. Even now when 
I am older, and should be wiser, the thrill of 
delight with which I read a letter full of cordial 
encouragement and kindness from the charming 
poet—Otway Curry—is in some sort renewed. 
Then the voices that came cheeringly to my 
lonesome and obscure life from across the mount- 
ains, how precious they were to me! Among 
these the most cherished are Edgar A. Poe and 
Rufus W. Griswold.” 

It is not a little creditable to Alice Cary that 
such men—occupying the very front ranks in 
American literature—were among the first to 
perceive and appreciate her genius. And it is 
equally honorable to their nobleness of character 
that they so readily and so joyfully heralded 
the instauration of a “new-born poet.” 

In her literary labors Alice Cary has had asso- 
ciated with her her sister Phebe, who has also 


In 1850 their fugitive poems were collected and 
published in Philadelphia, and received at the 
time a good deal of encouraging notice. In 1851 
she published in New York, “Clovernook; or, 
Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West.” 
This work was highly commended by the press, 
and had a large sale—several large editions having 
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been issued. It was also republished in several | 
editions in England. 

In 1852 she published “ Hagar, a Story of To- 
day.” In 1853 she issued a second series of 
Clovernook stories. The “second series,” if we 
can judge from the notices we have seen of it, 
was even more successful than the first. Its de- 
lineations of life and character are inimitable; 
but we must leave literary criticism to another 
number. During the same year she published 
a small volume of poems entitled “Lyra, and 
Other Poems.” 

In 1854 Ticknor & Co., of Boston, published 
for her a volume of juvenile stories, entitled 
“Clovernook Children.” During the present year 
the same eminent publishers have issued a vol- 
ume of poems from her pen, embracing all the 
best poems she has written. It constitutes a 
large and elegant duodecimo volume. The long- 
est and most ambitious of the poems in the col- 
lection was now for the first time given to the 
public. This latter publication has contributed 
still further to extend the reputation of the fair 
author. Her fame now rests upon a firm and 
broad foundation in England as well as in our 
own country. By our English exchanges, we 
observe that her works are advertised for repub- 
lication by English publishers as soon as they 
reach that country; and when out, that the Eng- 
lish critics treat them with courtesy, and for the 
most part with distinguished favor. 

In 1851 Miss Cary became a reggilar contrib- 
utor to the columns of the Ladies’ Repository. 
From that time to the present she has contrib- 
uted nearly seventy-five articles in prose and 
verse. Few of our contributors have been re- 
ceived with more popular favor. And it is 
neither a small nor an undeserved compliment 
to say, that her productions are received and 
read with unabated interest by our large circle 
of intelligent and appreciating readers. 

We congratulate “the Sisters of the West” 
upon their past success. These past successes 
we trust will be only the stepping-stones to still 
more ardent labors and still higher achievements 
in the broad field of literary enterprise that is 
now spread out before them. 


—_—_>—_—_- 


A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


Speak not well of any unadvisedly—that is 
sordid flattery. Speak not well of thyself, though 
never so deserving, lest thou be tempted to van- 
ity; but value more a good conscience than a 





good commendation.—Buriitt. 


A HALF HOUR AMONG THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. 


BY JAMES FRISWELL. 


THOROUGH acquaintance with any one 

branch of knowledge, will give a man an 
insight into others, for in tracing this knowledge 
to its source he will often chance, as that hunter 
did, who, climbing after his game, discovered the 
silver mines of Potosi, to alight upon something 
valuable and excellent. This we may bear in 
mind, in a half hour’s wandering through the 
numerous epigrams which remain to us, for we 
shall find that a rhymed trifle, difficult indeed to 
make, brilliant and easily remembered but as 
easily forgotten, will often light up a passage in 
history, or illustrate the manners of an age, better 
than would a dry historical treatise. 

The origin of the epigram may be traced in its 
name, a sentence written upon some stone or 
monument. Thus, it was first applied to tombs, 
of which examples in the Greek Anthology are 
not wanting. We may instance the one which 
Ion inscribed on the tomb of Euripides, and 
which Ben Jonson has plagiarized and applied 
to Poly-Olbion Drayton: 

‘‘ And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, which can not fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee!” 

But we have little to do with the Greek epi- 
grammatists. Somehow or other, they are too far 
removed from us to have much interest for us; 
we had rather be with Mr. Pope, and Dean Swift, 
and Mat Prior. We feel more at home with 
them; the Greeks are so awfully classic, that in 
these latter days they quite frighten one; fancy, 
for instance, a yielding, peace-loving politician, 
reading that upon those who fell at Sparta: 

“Stranger! to Sparta say, her faithful band 
Lie here in death, remembering her command.” 
Or that one so finely rendered by Sir William 
Jones: 
‘What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities fair, with spire or turret crowned ; 
No; men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks or brambles rude— 
Men, who their duties know— 
Know too their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain.” 


Let us leave the Greeks, therefore, pure Si- 
monides and that other Sappho—we do not mean 
the lady who took a leap to cure her love—Ion, 
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Aleceus, and Anacreon, who was, as Johnson 
said, “finely done by Frank Fawkes,” and, as 
the young beaux of our fathers’ day thought, 
much more finely translated by Tommy Moore— 
let us leave them in that unnatural heroism, that 
statuesque state, which Keats and the Elgin 
marbles have thrown them into, and which only 
the learning of a Professor Porson would lift 
them out of. 

Martial among the Romans deserves a little 
kindly notice, if it were only from the fact of his 
having set manfully to work, and, after unheard-of 
difficulties, having produced a whole volume of 
epigrams. Talk of Mr. James and his seven 
hundred novels after this! we hold the Roman 
to be the more wonderful man. Yes, those four- 
teen books of epigrams were one way, and, as the 
world then went, no unworthy way, of spending 
a lifetime. Martial has earned immortality by it. 
Not that, by the way—and here we return to our 
subject—we can consider that Martial possessed 
in the majority of his epigrams the high finish, 
point, and worth which we find in our modern 
examples. It takes a long time to polish a dia- 
mond, and the growth of the epigram does not 
appear to have been rapid. Both Greek and Ro- 
man seem too often to have been engaged upon 
writing a bombastic sentence; there are no pleas- 
ant surprises, no quaint turn, and witty truth, in 
the last line, as there is in almost every modern 
example; neither have they the finish of the 
French authors. From this censure, we, of 
course, exclude several of the finest; for, while 
other works show the progress of art, a work 
of genius is frequently born perfect, nor is our 
present subject an objection to the rule; we 
merely mean to say that the earlier epigrams 
do not seem to have emancipated themselves 
from their original purpose of inscriptions upon 
tombs. 

Let us to the industrious Roman. Who does 
not recollect Aria, that wife who dared to set an 
example to a husband, and at the same time to 
show him the never-failing escape from tyranny? 
Who would have recollected her had it not been 
for Martial, who has related her last word, says 
Vincentius Collesso, his Jesuit editor, voce tmmor- 
tali, ac peni divina: 

“Sighed the chaste Arria, to her Peetus brave, 

Drawing the sword which pierced her from her heart, 
Pains not the wound, O Petus, which I gave; 

The wound which shell pierce thee bears all the smart.” 
Another, “In Zoilum,” is of a considerably differ- 
ent temper: 


“ Who called thee vicious, was a lying elf, 
Thon art not riciow—thou art vice itself.” 
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Indeed, the same gentleman, a courtier, has come 
in for various hard knocks; here is another: 


“Tricked out in lace, thou dar’st to sneer, 
O, Zoilus, at my homely gown; 
Laugh, creature, from thy master’s clothes; 
My dress is coarse, but ‘tis my own.” 
Doctors—we have an unpaid bill from one in 
our pocket-book, and can, therefore, be bitter—are 
universally disliked. We suspect that the feel- 
ing is acertain proof of the selfishness and in- 
gratitude of humanity, but assuredly it is not 
a new one; hark, how the old Roman sneers 
at them: 
ON HIS SICKNESS. 
“T slightly ailed, a hundred doctors come, 
With finger icy-tipp'd and gelid thumb; 
They feel my pulse, prescribe to purge or bleed; 
At first I ailed, but now I’m sick indeed.” 


If we now run away from Martial, and hasten 
to the host of writers waiting for us, it is because 
we feel utterly unable to do any thing like jus- 
tice to him, and that further examples would 
but swell our pages without giving the “ general 
reader” a more adequate idea of his works; fur- 
thermore, our own countrymen claim the pref- 
erence. 

Gower, John Skelton, and Chaucer, although 
abounding with epigrammatic turns of thought, 
can not be classed with the writers of epigrams. 
The earliest specimen of the kind we have, 
by Sir John Harrington, author of “Oceana,” 
has often been quoted, but not so often as it 
deserves: 

TREASON. 

“Treason doth never prosper—what’s the reason? 
When it doth prosper, none dare call it treason.” 
Bold, indeed! O, Sir John, it was bold of you 
to promulgate such a truth in the time of the 

Virgin Queen. 

Donne, who comes next—he, we mean, whose 
life Isaac Walton has told so admirably, and 
whose authentic ghost story is, perhaps, the most 
thoroughly reliable one of its kind—affords an 
instance, often paralleled, of a serious and re- 
ligious—deeply religious—man being an unmit- 
igated punster. The pun inclosed in the follow- 
ing couplet is perfect, and it would be difficult 
to excel it: 

THE LAME BEGGAR. 
“T am unable, yonder beggar cries, 

To stand or move; if he says true, he lies.” 
Donne, in his younger days, associated at the 
“Triple Tun” with Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, and old Fuller—glorious company!—but 
the first, and greatest, was also—hear it, ye who 
stick to the pocket-picking theory—the most 
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unmitigated punster ever hatched. Did Dr. 
Donne catch it of him? We leave this to 
“Notes and Queries” and the next edition of 
the “Curiosities of Literature.” 

No book of, or paper on, epigrams would be 
complete without a fling at the Scotch. We 
naturally include that among the Scottish rights; 
and Scotchmen laugh at it, braw boys that they 
are, as naturally as they do at the Earl of Eylin- 
toun and his partisans. Come forth, therefore, 
John Cleveland, with your two lines from the 
“Rebel Scott;” a poem which has been saved, 
mainly, we are inclined to think, by those two 
ill-natured, but pungent, lines: 

ON SCOTLAND. 


“Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom; 
Not forced him to wander, but confined him home.” 


How Dr. Johnson must have chuckled over that 
bit of satire! We will be bound that he often 
gave it, ore rotundo, to the obsequious Bozzy. 
The believers in the hypocrisy of Cromwell 
would be startled to read the two earnest epi- 
grams on him by John Milton. The first begins 
with, “Cromwell, our first of men,” etc. and 
has been included among his sonnets. The last 
was written in Latin, under a portrait sent to 
Christina of Sweden. It is printed in that least- 
opened part of Milton’s works, his Latin poems: 


TO THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
“Christina, maiden of heroic mien! 
Star of the North! of northern stars the queen, 
Behold what wrinkles have I earned, and how 
The iron casque still chafes my veteran brow, 
While, following fate’s dark footsteps, I fulfill 
The dictates of a hardy people’s will. 
But, softened in thy sight, my looks appear, 
Not to all kings and queens alike severe.” 


The cast taken after death from Cromwell's face, 
and the portrait by Cooper, the Vandyke in 
miniature, confirm the picture above: the eyes 
of Cromwell have a fine, broad, open stare in 
the miniature, but the look of one upon whom 
the cares of state sat not easily, and whose 
thought for the welfare of his people was iaces- 
sant; in it we recognize the writer of those letters 
which Mr. Carlyle has rescued from oblivion to 
immortality. 

Another John, only less than Milton, John 
Dryden, of Fleur de Lys Court, Fetter Lane, 
and of Westminster Abbey, has contributed one 
brilliant specimen to our list—one we need not 
quote: we allude to that which the corporation 
of London, or the church-wardens, have placed 
outside of the church in which Milton was bap- 
tized. Having arrived at this epoch, we come 
upon a perfect cluster of writers of this nature, 
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the most fluent of whom is Mat Prior. Mat 
was, upon the whole, not a very amiable char- 
acter, somewhat of a snob, and a great deal of a 
coward, but his polish and finish of verse have 
never been excelled. He has little to tell, but 
the manner in which he tells it is, indeed, charm- 
ing. Pope was right when he declared that 
Prior’s Narration saved him from oblivion. For 
the rest he is vicious and loose, a perfectly logical 
result of the court of the Merry Monarch; let 
those whom his slipshod morality will not injure, 
read him for his finish and his history; he gives 
a better picture of the time than the brilliant 
Macaulay, because he lived therein. 

About Mat’s time ladies, it must be confessed, 
were decidedly—we hide our feelings under a 
commercial phrase—below par; they also took, 
in an extraordinary degree, to cosmetics, paint- 
ing, and patching. Of their morality these pages 
shall bear no record; but of their bandoline and 
cosmetics we may descant, if it be but to show 
that then-a-day, had he lived, and been one of 
his own ancestors, Mr. Rowland would have made 
his fortune; ex. gr: 

“From her own native France, as old Alison past, 
She reproached English Nell, with neglect or with 
malice, 
That the slattern had left, in her hurry and haste, 

Her lady’s complexion and eyebrows at Calais.” 

Here is another: 
PHILLIS’S AGE. 
“How old may Phillis be, you ask, 
Whose beauty thus all hearts engages? 
To answer is no easy task, 
For Phillis really has two ages. 


Stiff in brocade and pinched in stays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on; 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Phillis is but twenty-one. 
Paint, patches, jewels, laid aside, 
At night, astronomers agree, 
The evening has the day belied, 
And Phillis is some forty-three.” 


Prior was, however, merciful to the ladies, 
compared to a French author from whom he stole, 
named Brebeuf, who composed—ladies, pardon 
him, ’twas for a wager—one hundred and fifty 
epigrams sur une femme faidee; those who relate 
the story make it stronger by declaring that some 
rival immediately produced double the number, 
and without altering the name of the lady! 

Better than the foregoing is the often-quoted 
epitaph by Prior upon himself, and also the fol- 
lowing, not so well known: 


DEMOCRITUS AND HEBACLITUS. 


‘Democritus, dear droll, revisit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy hightened mirth; 
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Sad Heraclitus, serious wretch, return, 

In louder grief our greater crimes to mourn. 
Between you both I unconcerned stand by: 
Hurt, can I langh?—and honest, need I cry?” 

The “judicious” reader will perceive that two 
faults of the age spoil the epigram; the idea of 
calling those two respectable philosophers, the one 
“a dear droll,” and the other “a serious wretch,” 
seems bad taste to us. Prior, doubtless, could 
not perceive it. Another, under the title of the 
“Remedy worse than the Disease,” brings to our 
presence Dr. Radclyffe, an immortal who walks 
the pages of Pope, and who was celebrated, 
when on earth, for his splendid operations for 
the stone. Unluckily, he had a disease himself, 
caught, we dare say, from attending old patched 
dowagers—that of gossiping—which Mat Prior 
has not failed to whisper into the ears of posterity: 

“T sent for Radclyffe, was so ill 
That other doctors gave me over; 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 


But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warmed the politician, 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician.” 
Some one else, one of the “unknown hands” 
that have adorned the pages of Tonson, unless, 
indeed, it be by the Rev. Richard Graves, has 
also perpetuated a repartee by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, to the same Doctor: 
“Sir Godfrey and Radclyffe had one common way, 

Into one common garden, and both had a key; 

Quoth Kneller, ‘I'll certainly block up that door, 

If ever I find it unlocked any more.’ 

‘Your threats,’ replied Radclyffe, ‘disturb not my ease, 

And so you don’t paint it, e’en do what you please.’ 

*You’re smart,’ rejoins Kneller, ‘but say what you will, 

I'll take any thing from you—but potion or pill.’ ” 

The motto of the epigrammatist is, and should 
be, “Brevis esse laboro,’’ and, bearing this in mind, 
we may at once leave the pointed subject we are 
engaged upon, for the present, so as not to tire 
the reader, premising that great names are yet 
to come—that Swift and Pope wrote epigrams— 
and that a thousand sallies on the beaux, belles, 
and dandizettes of the Regency, have yet to add 
to our knowledge of the time, and to glitter in 
these pages. 


—_~ > -- 


Mr. Dopprinee asked his little girl one day 
why it was that every body loved her. “I know 
not,” she replied, “except that I love every 
body.” “He that hath [or would have] friends,” 
says Solomon, “must show himself friendly.” 
If nobody loves you, it is your own fault. 





THE AUGUST MOON. 
BY HARRIET P. WASON. 


O, How many clust’ring memories 
Come, sweet August moon, with thee! 

Bringing with thy hallowed beauty 
Back wy spirit’s friends to me. 

Over hill, and field, and meadow— 
O’er the garden and the wood, 

Thou dost come, as comes a blessing 
With the presence of the good, 

And dost smile where I am seated, 
On the steps beneath the door, 

Dreaming of the forms and voices 
I may see and hear no more. 

Thronging memories! soft and tender— 
Yet there’s more than memory’s light 

Through the saddened past returning 
On this geutle summer night. 

O’er my soul dim lights are gleaming 
From the regions of the dead, 

As the lights and shadows tremble 
Through the elm leaves o’er my head, 

And a spirit-band are gathering 
Close to this material vail. 

Lo! I hear their gentle whispers, 
Softer than the evening gale. 

Airy forms are pressing near me, 
Thrilling tones from glory come— 

How their low celestial breathings 
Draw me toward my spirit’s home! 

Hush, my soul! bend near, interpret 
Every mystic murmur right— 

List! they breathe of love undying 
In the changeless home of light. 


They are whispering of the mansions 
Where no troubling enters in— 
Where the family of Jesus 
Live forever free from sin; 


And their souls enlarged, perfected, 
To the Savior gather near; 

Finding in his glorious presence 
All the bliss they sighed for here. 


They are whispering that they hover 
Round me on the wings of air, 

Marking, in probation’s conflict, 
How I will, and work, and bear. 


And whene’er my soul is calling, 
As it calls for them to-night, 
How their earthly love, returning, 
Answers from the worlds of light! 
And they come with holy counsel, 
Life-reviving as the dew, 
Fearing lest I faint or falter 
Ere my earthly work be through. 
Go back, my spirit’s friends, to glory! 
Sound the victor’s song once more ! 
Ye have nerved a soul to conquer 
Till life’s trial-time be o’er. 
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THE DRESS-MAKER. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
“(\, DEAR! what a beautiful day it is!” sighed 
the pretty little dress-maker, and the deli- 
cate lace sleeve dropped from the busy fingers 
that for the last three hours had not enjoyed 
a moment’s respite from their toil. 

“How the birds are singing over there in the 
grove, too! If I could only go out, and sit for 
one little hour in the deep, cool shadows, and 
listen to the sweet stories those very birds are 
telling each other, I believe it would do me good 
all the rest of my life;” and there were tears in 
the young girl's blue eyes, as she pushed aside 
the blind, and leaned out of the window. 

It was a May morning she looked out on, 
reader—a May morning in the country! The 
broad lawn rolled away from the stone mansion, 
and the shadows of the oak-trees tangled them- 
selves with the dark spring grass. A little to the 
west stood the grove of elm and maple trees, and 
the wind was walking softly among the boughs, 
and the bird ballads came down sweetly from 
the tree-tops. There were clover blossoms in 
the meadow grass, and half-opened roses up in 
the clefts of the mountains, and altogether the 
earth was bright with the seal and superscription 
of the spring-time. 

But the little dress-maker! Somehow her 
sweet, pale face did not brighten as it ought 
to have done when she looked out on this golden 
morning, the gift of the all-Father. She leaned 
her cheek on her hand, and her eyes were damper 
with tears than the grass with dew, though her 
life, like it, must have been in its May. 

“Every body can be happy, even the birds 
and the flowers, every body, and every thing, 
but I. Perhaps it’s wicked to repine so, but 
my heart and my hands have grown weary of 
this endless stitching. How the sunshine sparkles 
and laughs even in the meadows, and the small 
flowers swing gleefully in the morning wind; 
yet here I must sit, and work, wo-k, till my 
head aches and that sharp pain comes back to 
my side. There’s nobody either to speak a kind 
word to me through the live-long day. I could 
work so light-hearted if there was only somebody 
who cared a little, a very little, for me, but—” 

“Miss Farnham!” The tone that broke in 


on the dress-maker’s monologue was one of cold 
surprise and disapproval; and she drew her face 
inside with a half-frightened look, and confronted 
the speaker. 

It was a young girl, about her own age; and 
you would have known, at the first glance into 





her fair, proud face, that the old stone mansion 
was her home. 

“T supposed you would have my sleeves fin- 
ished by the time breakfast was over,” said the 
young lady, as she glanced at the one which 
had fallen to the floor, “You know the skirt 
is to be flounced, and I shall want it by seven 
this evening.” 

“T know it, Miss Winters,” answered the dress- 
maker, deprecatingly; “but the morning was so 
pleasant, I could not help looking out on it, and 
getting a breath of the fresh air.” 

“Well, you have not many moments to be 
idle to-day. Minnie, dear, don’t you think that 
trimming harmonizes completely with the dress?” 

Miss Winters turned to the guest who had 
entered the room with her. She, too, was a 
young girl, fair and slender, with one of those 
bright, sparkling faces that draw your heart at 
once, because they speak to you always of the 
glad, sunny nature that lies beneath them. 

“Yes, Ada, it is beautiful; and you have ar- 
ranged it with exquisite taste, Miss Farnham.” 

She spoke so kind and cordially that the girl’s 
heart leaped suddenly. She looked up into the 
beaming face, and answered, “I am very glad that 
you like it, ma’am;” but her voice was not quite 
steady. 

“How pretty she is, Ada, only she looks so 
sorrowful. Somehow I couldn’t bear to leave 
her there all alone. It must be so dreadful to 
work, work all through this bright day, from sun- 
rise to sunset. Goodness! it would kill me. I 
know it would;” and Minnie Howard’s arm stole 
around her companion’s waist, as they went down 
the broad steps, for the lady had just concluded 
her business with her dress-maker. 

“Minnie, darling,” was Ada’s response, “ your 
sympathy is very generous, but it’s all unneces- 
sary. You see she’s only a dress-maker, and 
stitching is her business. She’s contented enough 
Ill warrant; for, of course, she has none of your 
refinement of heart and feeling to trouble her. 
So don’t look sober about this thing any longer, 
ma chere;? and Ada drew her companion into 
the shadows of the grape vine. 

“But mamma didn’t use to think so, Ada 
How often I have heard her say that she found 
as much genuine refinement of feeling, as much 
delicate appreciation of outer and inner beauty, 
among the humble as among the higher walks 
of life.” 

Ada’s red lips parted in a half-skeptical, half- 
sarcastic smile. ‘“ Minnie,” she said, winding one 
of the girl’s brown locks round her fingers, 
“your mother was a good woman—just like 
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her daughter—a little too good for this world— 
and it was her misfortune that she judged others 
by herself. O, won’t those moss rose buds out 
there be exquisite. for our hair this evening! 
Let’s go and select them now, and leave this 
discussion on the comparative merits of the rich 
and the poor.” 

And a few minutes later the wind brought 
the sound of sweet laughter to the dress-maker, 
as she sat at the window stitching! stitching! 

“May I come in, Miss Farnham?’ It was 
wearing toward noon when the bright face of 
Minnie Howard looked intothe room. “Ithought 
you might be lonely, and that I’d come and talk 
to you, while Ada is writing some notes. I’ve 
brought you some strawberries, too. Aren’t they 
large ones? They taste even better than they 
look.” 

Mary Farnham tried to thank her, but it was 
more than she could do. The words died in a 
quiver on her lips, and then she covered her face 
with her hands, and sobbed like a little child. 

“Now, pray don’t, Miss Farnham.” Minnie 
threw herself on a low stool at the dress-maker’s 
feet, and laid her hands on her lap. “I don’t 
wonder you get down-spirited here all alone. 
It’s really too bad. But I’ve come to have a 
nice, long chat with you, so you mustn’t spoil it 
by those tears.” 

The dress-maker looked up and smiled. “ For- 
give me,” she said, “but it seems so strange to 
have any one care for me or speak kindly to 
me.” Her tears were coming up again, but this 
time there was a rainbow behind them. 

“Well, you mustn’t let it seem so any more,” 
answered Minnie, as she stirred the cream among 
the strawberries. “You know Miss Winters is 
an only child, and, of course, a spoiled one; so 
you mustn’t mind her manner of speaking, for 
it’s so natural to her. There! put down your 
sewing now, and eat my strawberries.” 

The two girls chatted together a long time, 
and the dress-maker gave her new friend a verbal 
epitome of her past life. It was a sad one. 
Both her parents had died in her childhood, 
and she had resided with her aunt, till within 
the last year, when a third grave was added to 
the two that had slept so long under the ash- 
tree in the village church-yard. With her death 
her aunt’s pension expired, and Mary Farnham 
was alone in the world, with no means of sup- 
port, and so she had turned dress-maker. 

Minnie’s parents, too, slept in a distant church- 
yard, where moss roses and geraniums lay around 
them like a beautiful inspiration, while over grave 
and flowers slept the shadows of two marble 











urns; and this thought drew her heart close to 
the dress-maker. 

“Do you like music?” she asked, in a pause 
of the conversation, that had now taken a less 
mournful turn. 

A sudden enthusiasm beamed into Mary Farn- 
ham’s blue eyes, as they were lifted from her 
work. “Like music!” she repeated; “O,I guess 
Ido. I love, I worship it. Aunt Lucy intended 
to make me a teacher, for our singing school 
master put it into her head, telling her I should 
only require a year’s instruction, and that nature 
had intended me for this. Next year I should 
have taken lessons had she lived; but, you see, 
her sickness and funeral expenses cost all she 
left.” 

“Tt was too bad. But I'll get my guitar, and 
play for you awhile;” and Minnie’s light figure 
bounded through the door. 

Minnie had considerable musical taste, and this 
had received careful cultivation. The dress- 
maker forgot her sewing, and sat there, her hands 
folded on her lap, and her whole soul in a trance 
of delicious happiness, as she listened to the 
fair musician. 

“And now,” said Minnie, resting her fingers 
on the guitar cords, “I will play some simple 
accompaniment, and you shall sing for me.” 

It was the lady’s turn to look surprised now. 
The soft, clear, rich tones of the dress-maker 
filled the room with melody, that one moment 
reminded you of robins in wood boughs, and the 
next of the dying out of asong upon harp-strings. 

“Why, it’s a perfect shame,” said the impul- 
sive Minnie, as the song and the music ceased, 
“such a voice as that should go uncultivated. 
It would certainly make your fortune!” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Mary Farn- 
ham. “I am working very hard to get the 
money to pay for my lessons. But they will 
cost a hundred dollars, and it takes a long, a 
very long time to earn that with one’s needle.” 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and, with a 
smile and a few kind words, Minnie hurried 
away. The dress-maker’s morning task was not 
nearly completed, but she could not feel anxious 
about it, for her heart was so full of light, and 
all that afternoon her nimble fingers kept time 
to its music; but her heart was not the only 
one wherein was light and music that day. 

It was morning two days later, and Minnie 
Howard was about to leave the home of the 
Winters, where she had passed the June so 
pleasantly. The stage that was to convey her 
away was already winding over the distant hill- 
top, when she burst into the room where Mary 
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| open it till this evening. 





Farnham sat working and stitching at the win- 
dow as before. 

“I have come to bid you good-by, Miss Farn- 
ham,” she said, in breathless haste; “and here’s 
a letter for you, with some good advice in it. 
Be sure and do what I say therein; but don’t 
Now, good-by. God 
bless you!” A quick kiss dropped on the dress- 
maker’s forehead, and Minnie was gone. 

It was evening. Mary Farnham’s work for 
that day was over. She stood a moment at the 
window, and looked out on the west, where the 
sunset clouds seemed like golden carving draped 
round with damask. The wind was soft and 
cool as it came up to the girl’s forehead; and so 


| she stood there for some time, watching the feet 


of the summer on the mountains, and the trail 
of her robe in the meadows. 

At last her eyes rested on the letter, which 
lay on the table, where she had placed it after 
Minnie’s departure. It was time now to open it. 

With a little heart flutter, born of curiosity 
and timidity, Mary Farnham broke the seal, 
and the letter read: 

“Dear Miss FarnnaM,—Please put by your 
work at once, and commence your music lessons, 
I have no fears but you will succeed, and when 
you have done this, do not delay to inform 

“Your friend, Miyyiz Howanrp.” 

The letter inclosed a note for one hundred 
dollars! 

Half an hour later the evening star came over 
the hills, and looked into the window. It saw 
Mary Farnham kneeling there with her God, 


| and a shower of joyful tears rolling down her 
| face; but the stars could not hear, as the angels 


did, the prayer whose Alpha and Omega was, 
“ My Father, my Father, how shall I thank thee!” 

Six months later Minnie Howard, in her city 
home, sat one morning reading a long letter from 
Ada Winters. It contained one paragraph which 
seemed to interest her more than any other, and 
thus it ran: 

“T must tell you, Minnie, a circumstance which 


| has quite electrified all the gossips of our quiet 





little village. You remember the dress-maker 
whom you met here on your last visit, and who 
enlisted your sympathies one morning so warmly 
in her behalf. Well, immediately after you left 
she gave up sewing, and took to music learning, 
intending to qualify herself for a teacher; and 
those who have heard her sing say that she 
really had fine talents for this thing. But last 
week a brother of her mother’s, a bachelor, whom 
every body thought dead a score of years ago, 


| arrived suddenly from the East Indies, where he 
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has amassed a splendid fortune. The little dress- 
maker is his only relative; and the old gentle- 
man was completely overcome when he saw 
her, though why he buried himself off there for 
so long time is, I suppose, best known to him- 
self. At all events, she is his heiress, and he 
has taken her with him to Europe. Quite a 
startling denowement, was it not?’ 

Six years had been gathered to their fathers. 
There had been no slight business and bustle 
at a larger and fashionable residence near Broad- 
way during the whole week. Some relatives of 
the family were expected by the next steamer 
from Europe; and one, the pride and idol of the 
household, was to bring back the young bride 
he had found over the blue waters. 

No wonder there was a world of excitement 
and delighted anticipation in the house near 
Broadway. The young husband had written 
that his wife’s uncle would accompany them 
home. 

Little was known of the lady, save that she 
was young, and fair, and accomplished, and that 
her rare musical talents had attracted attention 
even in Italy, under whose blue skies her hus- 
band had first met her. She was her uncle’s 
sole heiress, and the old man idolized her. This 
was all the family knew of their future daughter 
and sister. 

* * * * * 

“You have not learned your lesson very well 
to-day, Miss Helen;” and the teacher laid: her 
hand half in caress and half in reproof on the 
bright head of her pupil. 

“T can’t help it, Miss Howard, indeed, I can’t,” 
answered the lively little child, as she laid down 
her guitar with an air of immense relief. “You 
see the steamer’s expected in to-night which 
will bring brother Fred, and his new wife, and 
all the rest of the folks, and I can’t think of 
any thing else. I’m so glad they’re coming! 
But, dear me, Miss Howard, how tired and sad 
you look!” 

“Do I? Well, I am not feeling very strong 
this morning, and you know I have taken a very 
long walk. Beside that, I have three other les- 
sons to give.” The teacher checked the sigh 
that was coming up to her lips with a smile, 
but, after all, there was one in it. 

If you had seen her six years before at the 
home of Ada Winters, it is possible you might 
still have recognized her, but it would have been 
with a start of surprise. Thorwaldsen’s pictvres 
of Morning and Night were not more unlike, 
than the bright, sparkling face which, coming 
out from your memory, would have confronted 
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the pale, serene, pensive one before you. And 
you might have read in the latter, as in the pages 
of a book, a sweetly mournful narrative of the 
past. 

“Well, Miss Howard, I have some good news 
for you,” said the affectionate Helen, drawing 
nearer to her teacher. ‘“ You see we are to have 
some company to-morrow evening. Only a few 
intimate friends, however, and our new sister 
will play for them. They say it is a perfect 
luxury to hear her; and you know she has had 
the very best teachers in the old world, and then 
she has such wondrous musical talent. Now, 
I want you to come here to-morrow night. 
Mamma said I might invite you.” 

“Thank you, dear Helen,” and the teacher’s 
fingers smoothed down the bright locks of the 
child. “I should very much enjoy hearing your 
sister’s execution; but you know all the company 
will be strangers to me, and—” 

“Don’t, please don’t, say no, Miss Howard,” 
interrupted Helen. “You must come; indeed, I 
shan’t like it at all if you don’t.” 

Miss Howard smiled at her pupil’s earnestness, 
and that smile was a tacit consent. 

* * * * * 

It was evening, and the parlors of the house 
near Broadway were brilliantly lighted, and the 
guests were chatting gayly in little groups, for, 
owing to the fatigue of their journey, the late 
travelers had not,yet made their appearance be- 
low stairs. 

Miss Howard and her pupil Helen Winship 
sat in one corner, and conversed together; for 
the child loved her teacher, and would rot 
leave her. 

At last the doors sprang widely back, and the 
recent traveling party entered the room. Every 
eye turned toward it. It was composed of some 
half dozen individuals; but among these were 
three which attracted universal attention. 

They were the newly married pair and the 
uncle of the young bride. The lady was not 
tall, and she looked almost fragile as she leaned 
on the arm of her husband. But her face was a 
very sweet one, with its blue eyes, and brown 
hair, and the smiles breaking about her lips. 
You could not wonder that her husband and 
her uncle looked down so proudly and fondly 
upon her as she received the congratulations of 
her guests, with that rare grace of manner which 
native refinement and foreign cultivation had 
given her. 

Miss Howard’s eyes followed the course of the 
lady up the room. She was now free to do this, 
for Helen had left her side. 

/ 





| Minnie—I can see that in your face. 


Mrs. Winship’s ' 


face, her eyes, and very smile had something 
familiar inthem. The teacher could not identify 
them with any that had been gathered into her 
memory, and yet she felt she had met that coun- 
tenance before. 

It was not long before the lady was urged to 
take her place at the piano, for all the guests were 
impatient to hear her voice. She complied grace- 
fully, and a few moments later her song broke 
the silence that had come over the room. It 
electrified the listeners. Those clear, rich, war- 
bling tones flowed and floated around them, a 
wave of exquisite harmony, and sweet tears 
came unconsciously to the eyes of the guests. 
Mrs. Winship’s power did not consist in the skill 
of her execution, though that was certainly rare: 
it lay in her voice—that voice whose ravishing 
sweetness reminded you of the songs of seraphs. 

As she ceased Helen came up to Miss Howard, 
who had sat all this time in her corner in a kind 
of delicious trance. “Come,” she said, “I don’t 
want you to stay here any longer. Sister Mary’s 
going to play again, and this time you must see 
as well as hear her;” and, by virtue of her rela- 
tionship, she pushed herself and her reluctant 
teacher through the group that had gathered 
round the piano. 

“ Don’t she look pretty?’ said the admiring 
Helen in a stage whisper to her teacher. 

The bride heard her, for she looked up at 
both with a smile; but as her eyes met those 
of Miss Howard achange came intothem. There 
was an eager, puzzled expression for a moment 
on her face, and then a sudden light dawned into 
it. She sprang from her seat, and held out both 
her hands, exclaiming joyfully, “Minnie How- 
ard, is this you?” 

In an instant it was all made plain. “Miss 
Farnham!” broke involuntarily from Minnie’s 
lips, and a quick rush of olden memories brought 
the tears to her eyes. 

Mrs. Winship saw them. “Come with me,” 
she said, drawing her arm around Minnie’s waist, 
and bowing her apologies to the wondering com- 
pany, she led her up stairs to her own room. 

There they sat down together, and Mrs. Win- 
ship said, “I have never forgotten you, Minnie, 
nor those kind words of yours, when there was 
no friend to care for, no voice to encourage me. 
I am rich now, and the world honors me; but 














my heart is the same that it was in those days 
when I sat stitching away the weary hours for 
my bread at the Winters’s. You have suffered, 
Tell me | 
of your past as once I told you of mine.” | 


And Minnie Howard briefly related all—how 
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her uncle had failed and died, how her friends— 
Ada Winters among the first—had deserted her, 
and how at last she had been compelled to resort 
to music teaching in order, if possible, to obtain 
a living. 

“Minnie,” and Mrs. Winship again drew her 
arms around her friend, “our Father knew best 
the discipline that we needed; and I often think 
I should never have taken so gratefully, so pray- 
erfully, as I do all this love and prosperity, if 
he had not first led me through the valleys of 
poverty and suffering. You shall be friendless 
no longer, dear. I can repay your gift a hun- 
dred fold. Will you live with me? and we will 
be happy together.” 

And Minnie answered only with a burst of 
grateful tears. 

* * * * * 

“Dear me!” said Ada Winters, with a sigh of 
chagrin, as she laid down a letter she had just 
received from the city. “To think how that 
little dress-maker of ours has come up! In the 
first place having such a fortune fall to her, and 
then marrying into one of the first families in 
New York! Minnie’s living with her, too! I 
wish now I had not slighted her so after her 
uncle died. If one could only look into the 
future, and see what persons would become, so 
as to know how to treat them!” 

O Ada Winters, how many there are who, like 
you, never learn that the “good doing” brings 
its own exceeding great reward. In this world, 
unlike Minnie, we seldom find any other recom- 
pense; but up there shall we see the works done 
here merely for the love of God and of humanity 
are the great jewels with which time has dowered 
our eternity. 


——_—>—- 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, 0 YE GATES.” 


BY MISS SERENNA BALDWIN. 


Lirt up, lift up your heads, ye gates, 
Ye everlasting doors; 

A royal company awaits 
To tread your golden floors. 


‘« And who is he that bids unfold 
The portals of the sky, 

And lift the everlasting doors, 
For such a company ?” 


The Lord, the Lord, the conquering King, 
And crowns his pathway pave; 

Both Death and Hell have yielded up 
Their captives from the grave. 


Lift up, lift up your heads, ye gates; 
Ye doors be lifted high; 








The King of glory shall come in 
With all his company. 


“Who is this King of glory—who, 
That would come in to reign 2?” 

The Lord, the Lord, the mighty God, 
With his attending train. 


All flowing like a robe of light, 
The raiment white they wear 
In graceful folds across the breast, 
Clasped with the morning star. 
And glorious, like the Son of God, 

«“ A name,” and the white stone, 
Of hidden manna they shall eat, 
And with him shave the throne. 


Clouds of sweet incense round tliem float, 
And music fills the air; 

With harps, and songs, and palms they come, 
And crowns of life they wear. 

He comes, he comes, the conquering king, 
With all his glorious train: 

Lift up, and he shall enter in, 
For evermore to reign. 


-_--+> - 


THE SUN. 
BY JAMES PUMMILL. 


Far in the dim, untrodden west 
The glorious sun retires, 

And sends across the bending sky 
His fast-retreating fires! 

See how the distant mountains catch 
The glories of his beams, 

And bright beneath his dying ray 
The mountain torrent gleams! 


Farewell, departing orb of day! 
The dewy twilight hour, 

At thy last sigh, with pensive eye, 
Weeps in her starry bower: 

Another world, bright-beaming orb, 
Receives thy cherished light, 

And we are soothed in slumber by 
The beauties of the night. 


Farewell! but not forever thus: 
The stars shall burn awhile, 

And thou shalt wave them from the sky, 
And on the mountain smile: 

The birds and glowing streams shall hail 
With joy the opening day, 

And dews shall leave the weeping flowers 
To mingle in thy ray. 

But there are souls who yester eve 
Beheld thy fading beams, 

That dwell not on the earth to-day 
Entranced with sunny dreams; 

Thy car no more to them shall sink 
In Thetis’ watery bed: 

To them are lost thy rising rays; 

For they are with the dead! 
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THE SEA.* 
BY REV. T. M. EDDY, A. M. 


HE omnipotence of the Creator is almost vis- 

thly imaged by the ocean. Its depth, its 
breadth, its ceaseless roar, its long, deep swell, 
proclaim a power above all human thought. In 
its storm-voice we ever hear the same language 
addressed of old to Abram, “I am ALMIGHTY 
Gop.” 

The majesty of God is also preached by the 
ocean, and none save the poor, benighted, and 
soul-besotted Atheist denies it. So illimitable 
and so chainless! 

It has also been called the emblem of his 
eternity. Tyre was once the mistress and center 
of commerce; but, as she sat in her defiant glory 
upon the eastern shore of the Mediteranean, old 
Ocean rolled on. Beneath the hand of prophetic 
destiny, Tyre sank, and Alexandria became what 
Tyre had been; and still old Ocean changed not. 
Venice succeeded Alexandria; change came again, 
and the imperial crown of Commerce was worn 
by Lisbon; then succeeded Holland, and then 
arose London, the proud queen; but still, “caring 
for none of these things,” old Ocean shook his 
hoary locks and chanted his mighty song. Soon 
will the diadem be borne across the main, trans- 
ferred from London to New York; thence will 
it be borne westward to deck the brows of San 
Francisco; thence, moving with the Gospel— 
for it does move with that—once more will it 
change, and, crossing the Pacific, find a home in 
redeemed China or Christianized India, and thus 
complete the circuit of the world; but still, roll- 
ing on in solemn pomp, will Ocean remain the 
same. It has hymned the birth and death of 
almost countless nations; the rise and fall of 
Jerusalem, of Tyre, of Balbec, of Thebes, of 
Nineveh, of Babylon, of Rome; has borne the 
news of the setting up of empires and the pull- 
ing down of empires; yet itself hath known no 
change—still has it ebbed and still has it flowed. 
And proudly will it ebb and flow perchance 
“when some traveler from the metropolis of 
New Zealand shall take his stand on one of the 
arches of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s.” 

But yet, as an emblem of divine eternity, it 
comes infinitely short. It does ebb and flow; 
God is “the same, yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” And there shall come an hour when 
its deep caves, its coral mountains, its pearl- 





°The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. 
Maury, LL. D., Lieut. U. S. Navy. Harper & Brothers. 








covered plains, shall shake beneath the divine 
declaration, “ Z'here shall be no more sea.” 

But grand as may have been our thoughts, 
we think the ocean has not usually been consid- 
ered as a striking proof of the Divine beneficence 
and wisdom. The pious heart said, and felt 
that it surely was, if the fact could be proven. 
But the great deep remained almost a terra in- 
cognita. It surface was crossed, its distance meas- 
ured from point to point, shoals, rocks, islands, 
and lee-coasts were mapped, and there it ended. 
The hidden ways of its wide sweep were un- 
sought. Like the Godhead whom men held it 
to symbol, it was considered a subject of pro- 
found reflection, but not for overleaping curiosity. 
Sailor followed in the track of sailor, mariner fol- 
lowed the wake of mariner, and there ended the 
matter. 

It has been reserved for one of our own coun- 
trymen to discover the paths of the sea; to map 
the tracks of the winds; to shorten sailing time 
to California thirty days, to Australia twenty, 
and to Rio Janeiro ten. He has communed with 
the spirit of the sea earnestly and lovingly; and 
while it shouted to others in thunder peals of 
omnipotence, and majesty, and eternity, it came 
and whispered to him in gentle and soothing 
tones of divine beneficence, wisdom, love. 

The American Franklin drew the lightning 
from heaven; the American Morse sent it as an 
errand-boy along the oscillating wire; and now 
again American genius stands confessed in high 
superiority, as Maury tells us “whence the wind 
cometh and whither it goeth,” and then declares 
that Jong, long ago the Bible announced the same 
teachings. 

He has shown us that the most exquisite proofs 
of perfect design and infinite skill are manifested 
in ocean laws. 

Take the Gulf Stream. Here we have a river 
in the sea, “which in the severest drouths never 
fails, in the mightiest floods never overflows; 
with banks and bottom of cold water, while the 
current is of warm.” It flows ceaselessly from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Seas. It has 
a current more rapid than the Mississippi or 
Amazon. Some of our American writers sup- 
posed this stream was caused by the Mississippi 
river, which had accumulated so much western 
American force of character, that, entering the 
ocean through the Gulf, it pushed boldly on, 
holding tenaciously together on the ground that 
“the union must be preserved, and refusing to 
submit to any interference from Neptune till it 
paid its homage to Terminus in the Arctic Sea, and, 
in a quiet, respectable, and eminently American 
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manner, froze up! But, alas for us, and alas for 
our river! it has been demonstrated that the vol- 
ume of water it pours into the Gulf of Mexico 
does not amount to more than the one-thousandth 
part which flows out through the Gulf Stream. 
But we know if our river can’t make the Stream, 
none other need try. 

The thorough discussion given to the reputed 
causes of this wonder by Lieutenant Maury are 
highly interesting and instructive, but can not 
be inserted. His general conclusion is, that it 
is not produced by local causes, “ but is controlled 
by the great law of matter in motion.” 

But there are some traces of Divine wisdom 
and goodness imprinted upon the rapid current 
of this stream, we do wisely to pause and read. 

To the mariner it has been a means of discern- 
ing his longitude, and has been his perpetual 
landmark. Up to the close of the last century, 
guessing was as much used as calculation in 
ascertaining the position of the vessel. Chro- 
nometers were then an experiment. “The Nau- 
tical Ephemeris was defective, and its tables 
involved errors in the longitude of thirty miles.” 
“The instruments of navigation erred by degrees 
quite as much as they do now do by minutes, for 
the rude ‘cross-staff’ and ‘back-staff’? had not 
given place to the nicer sextant and circle of 
reflection of the present day. Instances are nu- 
merous of vessels navigating the Atlantic being 
six, eight, or ten degrees of longitude out of 
their reckoning in as many days.” 

Here again is the triumph of American dis- 
crimination. Dr. Franklin was the first to sug- 
gest that the Gulf Stream clearly defined the 
longitude of vessels, and notified them of their 
approach to the shores of this continent. Its 
waters are separated from the common sea-water 
by a sharp dividing line. In making our north- 
ern coast in winter the sailor encountered furious 
snow-storms and “gusty gales,” which baffled 
his skill and drove back his vessel, while the 
intense cold covered it with a mass of ice. The 
only refuge was to hold her away for the Gulf 
Stream. When reached, the weary ship passed 
at once, as from the frigid zone, to the balmy 
air of the tropics. “The ice disappears; the 
sailor bathes his limbs in tepid water; feeling 
himself refreshed and invigorated with the genial 
warmth about him, he realizes the fable of An- 
teus and his mother Earth.’ These storm-con- 
flicts were protracted and severe. Vessels bound 
to Norfolk or Baltimore have encountered them 
as far down as the capes of Virginia, and have 
been repeatedly driven back into the Gulf Stream, 
and have kept out forty, fifty, and even sixty 





days in vain attempts to make the anchorage. 
Hence, ship captains naturally enough sought 
to secure more southerly markets, and took their 
commerce to the ports of the Carolinas. “ Before 
the temperature of the stream was known, ves- 
sels beat back as above described had no refuge 
short of the West Indies.” 

Dr. Franklin’s discovery of its temperature, 
and its importance in determining longitude—by 
the thermometer!—and ascertaining the locality 
of the ship, was made in 1775, but, in conse- 
quence of the war with the mother-country, was 
not made public till 1790. When made known 
it demonstrated that in approaching this country 
the warm water of the Stream and the cold 
water on the sides forming its banks, if tried by 
the thermometer, would ascertain approximately 
his position. An old navigator, writing to the 
Doctor, said that if the Gulf Stream had been 
of green and the banks of yellow, they could 
not more certainly mark the sailors path than 
they did by the use of the thermometer. 

The immediate result of this discovery was 
to render the northern marts as accessible in 
winter as insummer. This had no small influ- 
ence in determining the superiority of the north- 
ern over the southern seaports, and in trans- 
ferring the American commercial center from 
Charleston to New York. In 1769 the com- 
merce of the two Carolinas equaled that of all 
New England, was more than double that of 
New York, and exceeded that of Pennsylvania. 
But the glory departed. Commerce, 


“Shifting, turned the other way.” 


The Palmettoes had to bow before the port of 
“Manhattan” and the cities of “Notions” and 
“Brotherly Love.” After the use of the Stream 
was known, and its course mapped by Dr. Frank- 
lin and Captain Folger, and the knowledge of 
its set and drift ascertained, sailing time from 
England to America was reduced from eight to 
four weeks. 

But we pass to another matter. It was long 
known that the sea, as well as the land, had its 
climates; that there were differences for which 
latitude did not account. It had its indigenous 
plants and animals—its edible fish of the cold 
climes, and its many-hued but insipid, finny and 
shelled inhabitants of tropic waves. But it had 
escaped the notice of man for many years that 
the ocean was the grand dispenser of warmth 
and regulator of climate throughout the globe— 
the warmer of the Arctic, the cooler of the tor- 
rid zone. 

It was reckoned as a triumph of art and a 
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potent aid to health and economy when the 
systems of warming large buildings by hot water 
was made practicable. The caldron and furnace 
are often placed at a distance from the apart- 
ments to be heated. Pipes conduct the boiling 
water from the caldron to the rooms; in a cham- 
ber for that purpose the pipes are flared out so 
as to present a large cooling surface, after which 
they are united in one, through which the water, 
now thoroughly cooled, returns to the caldron. 
Thus cool water is constantly flowing in, while 
hot water is flowing out of the caldron. 

This we said was a triumph, and so men 
shouted it, and “model houses” thus warmed 
were painted, and engraved, and praised. Yet 
on a scale infinitely grander had the Creator of 
all long since—even before “he rested from his 
labors’ —made such a heating apparatus for Great 
Britain, North Atlantic, and western Europe. 
The furnace which generated the heat was the 
torrid zone, where the sun glares out so fiercely; 
the immense caldrons in which the waters were 
heated were the Carribean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico; while the Gulf Stream was the con- 
ducting pipe. This carries the heated waters 
till they meet the British Isles, which divides 
them—one part entering the polar basin of Spitz- 
bergen, the other the Bay of Biscay. “From 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland to the shores 
of Europe is the chamber where the pipe is 
flared out to present a large cooling surface. 
Here the circulation of the atmosphere is ar- 
ranged by nature, [ Providence,] and is such that 
the warmth thus conveyed into this warm air 
chamber of mid-ocean is taken up by the genial 
west winds, and dispensed in the most benign 
manner throughout Great Britain and western 
Europe.” 

“The maximum temperature of the Stream 
is eighty-six degrees, which is about nine degrees 
above ordinary ocean temperature in the same 
latitude.’ You may increase the latitude north 
ten degrees, and the waters of the “conducting 


pipe” shall lose but two degrees of their heat. | 


You may send this body of warm water, con- 





taining more than one thousand Mississippis, | 


three thousand miles toward the cold “north | 


countries,” toward the hummocks, and floes, and 
bergs, and still it shall retain the heat of sum- 
mer. Here it will spread out for thousands of 
miles, and do much to mitigate the horrors of 
European winter. 

Would you know how much this body of 
water ameliorates intense cold? Maury estimates 
the depth and velocity found on the surface of 
the Stream at two hundred fathoms. Take the 








well-known difference between the capacity of 
air and water for specific heat as the argument, 
and you will find “the quantity of heat dis- 
charged over the Atlantic by these waters, in 
a winter’s day, would be sufficient to raise the 
whole column of atmosphere that rests upon 
France and the British Isles from the freezing 
point to summer heat.” See then the “mani- 
fold wisdom” and diversified goodness of God. 
The heat of the burning zone is carried across 
the deep, and diffused over what would else be 
perpetually frozen plains. “Every west wind 
that blows crosses this stream on its way to 
Europe, and carries with it a portion of this heat. 
It is its influence upon climate which makes 
Erin the ‘Emerald Isle’ of the sea, and clothes 
the shores of Albion in evergreen robes; while in 
the same latitude the coasts of Labrador on this 
side are fast bound in fetters of ice.” 

I can not close this section without one extract 
from Lieutenant Maury longer than I have yet 
given: 

“Nor do the beneficial influences of this stream 
upon climate end here. The West India Arch- 
ipelago is encompassed on one side by its chain 
of islands, and on the other by the Cordilleras 


of the Andes contracting with the Isthmus of © 


Darien, and stretching themselves out over the 
plains of Central America and Mexico. Begin- 
ning on the summit of this range, we leave the 
regions of perpetual snow, and descend first into 
the tierra templada, and then into the tierra 
calienta, or burning land. Descending still lower, 
we reach both the level and the surface of the 
Mexican seas, where, were it not for this beau- 
tiful and benign system of aqueous circulation, 
the peculiar features of the surroundings assure 
us we should have the hottest, if not the most 
pestilential climate in the world. As the waters 
in these two caldrons become heated, they are 
borne off by the Gulf Stream, and are replaced 
by cooler currents through the Carribean Sea; the 
surface water as it enters here being three or 
four degrees, and that in depth forty degrees 
cooler than where it escapes from the Gulf. 
Taking only this difference in surface tempera- 
ture as an index of the heat accumulated there, 
a simple calculation will show that the quantity 
of specific heat daily carried off by the Gulf 
Stream from those regions and discharged over 
the Atlantic, is sufficient to raise mountains of 
iron from zero to the melting point, and to keep 
in flow from them a molten stream greater in 
volume than the waters daily discharged from 
the Mississippi river. Who therefore can calcu- 
late the benign influence of the wonderful current 
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upon the climate of the south? In the pursuit 


of this subject the mind is led from nature 


up to the great Architect of nature; and what | 
mind will not the study of this subject fill with | 
Unchanged and unchang- | 


profitable emotions? 
ing alone of all created things, the ocean is the 
great emblem of its everlasting Creator. ‘He 
treadeth upon the waves of the sea,’ and is seen 
in the ‘wonders of the deep.’ Yea, he calleth 
for its waters, and poureth out upon the face of 
the deep.’ ” 

Leaving the river of the ocean with its won- 
ders unexplored, we may glance rapidly at some 
objects of interest in the deep sea. And that 


word deep suggests the question, how deep ts the | 
ocean? We used to be told at school that the | 


sea had no bottom—at least, if it had, it was 
only ¢n pluces. But the discoveries of modern 
times have assured us that the bottom of the 
sea is not unlike the surface of the globe. It 
has endless diversity. It has its ocean forests 
and its deep sea prairies. Away, away they 
stretch, all covered with the lichen, the mosses, 
the weeds, and submarine flowers, which wave 
in that hidden “garden of the Lord.” Caverns 
are there, deep, winding; illumined with phos- 
phorescent flashes; garnished with pearls, with ru- 
bies, with glittering ore, which death has snatched 
from the hand of cupidity or provident industry. 
In those deep grottoes have the waves rolled 
the pirate’s gold and the freebooter’s treasure. 
There, could we believe the graceful mythology 
of the old schools, dwelt Neptune with his tri- 
dent, with his chosen Amphitrite, while around 


them sang and danced the Naiades, and the Tri- | 


tons sounded upon their trumpets of shells the 
summons which marshaled the storms from afar. 


There hid the one-eyed Polyphemus, and thither 


resorted the sirens; and there they often met, 
from their common home in Sicily, the famed 
enchantress Circe. 


‘Circe and the sirens three, 
Amid the flowery, kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs; 
Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause.” 


There that type of the modern politician, the 
ever-changing Proteus, had his home, where his 
features might occasionally subside into rest. 
Ocean has its mountains. They are endlessly 
diversified in size and appearance. What is Eng- 
land but a range of ocean hills? They are some- 
times but gentle swells, making the lower surface 


| in the blue water they failed. 





higher, and higher still. Have not the Alps 
and Appenines, the Cordilleras, the Alleghanies, 
and the Rocky Mountains, their counterpart in 
the deep, deep sea? Around these upper mount- 
ains is an ocean of air; around those dower ones 
an ocean of water. O, shall not the redeemed 
soul, when freed from the mortal coil, with some 
truly angelic guide, move buoyantly along those 
| oceanic Alpine summits, climb the loftiest peak 
| of the submarine Chimborazo, and look out from 
the wave-washed brow of the lower Mount Blane, 
upon the wonders of that hitherto hidden realm? 
Gazing upon that empire before unseen, as won- 
der succeeds wonder, shall it not make the coral 
cave, the lofty hill, and the wide plain echo with 
the song of the millions “who stand on the sea 
of glass mingled with fire,” and shout, “Great 
and marvelous are thy works, Lord God almighty: 
just and true are thy ways, O thou King of 
saints?” 

But we resume the question of ocean depth. 
And here again we are placed before another 
triumph of American skill. Till recently the 
bottom of the “blue water” was as unknown 
as the interior of Jupiter. The upper deep had 
been sounded, the distance of sun, moon, and 
stars had been measured, and the correctness of 
the measures demonstrated; the masses of dis- 
tant orbs had been computed; and should man 
never be able to measure the recesses of the 
deep? Various plans were devised. Attempts 
to fathom by sound and pressure were repeatedly 
made; but though answering in moderate depths, 
Quantities of 
gunpowder were sent down and exploded, hop- 
| ing that the echo or reverberation might be heard, 
| but all was silent. The under currents swept 
out the line, and rendered it impossible to tell 
' when the bottom had been reached. Still prog- 
| ress was made, and, as far as it went, it dispelled 
the accounts of the fabulous depths which had 
' formed the burden of so many myths. 

We have said American genius was to triumph. 
| Deep-sea soundings had been obtained, but no 
| specimens of the deposits had been brought up. 

Passed Midshipman J. M. Brooke, of the United 

States Navy, associated with Lieutenant Maury 

in the Observatory, proposed a contrivance by 
' which the cannon-ball usually attached to the 
| cord should be detached, and a specimen of the 
| ocean bottom sent up in a small cup in the lower 
| point of the rod over which the ball passed. 
' This worked successfully. Specimens have been 
‘brought up and analyzed from the depth of two 
' miles and a quarter in the Atlantic, and in the 
Pacific Captain Ringgold reported that in the 
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southern hemisphere he had obtained specimens 
from a sounding of eight thousand fathoms. 

The mere utilitarian may say, what is the use 
of all this trouble? Dr. Franklin answered a 
similar question once by asking, “What is the 
use of a new-born babe?” It is of use to open 
every possible avenue to the facts of the world. 
All truth respecting the work of God is valuable. 
“Till we get hold of a group of facts we do not 
know what practical bearings they may have, 
though right-minded men know they contain 
many precious jewels, which science or the ex- 
pert hand of philosophy will -not fail to bring 
out, polished and bright, and beautifully adapted 
to man’s purposes.” Already do practical re- 
sults seem to be developing. The soundings 
show that between Cape Race in Newfoundland 
and Cape Clear in Ireland there is an elevated 
steppe or prairie. This is known as the “tele- 
graphic plateau.” The probabilities are that no 
where over this vast plain is there more than ten 
thousand feet of water. The circle distance is 
one thousand, six hundred miles. A company 
of wealth and enterprise are preparing, should 
the examinations result as favorably as is antici- 
pated, to stretch the news-bearing wire from con- 
tinent to continent, and thus, with tron cords, to 
bind together the old world and the new. 

Then let these attempts to measure the floor 
of the sea goon. When ail is done, much must 
remain unknown. In the many paged volume 





of nature, as well as the volume of revelation, are | 
“many things hard to be understood.” “Mys- | 
tery hideth every-where.” Here and there man | 
may touch the bottom with the plummet, and 
from the scanty gleanings he may gather and | 
construct expanded and noble theories. Still 
will he only partly comprehend the Infinite. | 
Each storm that sweeps over the broad expanse, | 
each beating surge which breaks upon the iron- 
bound coast, will exclaim, to humble man’s pride, 
“Lo, these are a part of his ways; but the thun- 
der of his power who can understand?’ Each 
heaving wave will take up Cowper’s song: 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 


He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


—_ + -—- 


Piant gardens for your soul to gather richness 
and sweetness in—in whose cool grottoes you 
may find rest and pleasant shade; gardens that 
have some wholesome herb for you when you 
are sick, and poor, and miserable—that shall yield 





fruit of entertainment and spiritual strength. 





THE BEETLE IN MY PATHWAY; OR, DOING 
GOOD. 


N one of my walks I found a poor beetle in 
my pathway, on his back, vainly struggling 
and striving to recover his feet. “Friend Sable- 
coat,” said I, playfully, “the proverb has it, that 
‘a friend in need is a friend indeed,’ and I have 
arrived just in time, it seems, to verify the adage; 
but as thou art really down, there will be no 
harm in my profiting by thy fall’ So, taking 
out my glass, I attentively examined his curious 
formation; after which I gently laid across him 
a blade of grass, which enabled him once more 
to get on his legs, and hide himself in a hole in 
the ground. Whether he thanked me or not, I 
can not say, not knowing the way in which such 
creatures express their thanks; but I felt quite 
certain, whether I had increased his happiness or 
not, I had added at least some little to my own 
happiness. 

Now in every neighborhood there are human 
beetles on their backs; or, in other words, cases 
of distress which need assistance. Gentle reader, 
let me beseech you to act on my suggestion. I 
wish neither to apportion the stream of your 
benevolence, nor to direct the express channel 
through which it should flow, but only to urge 
you to do something, be it much or little, of a 
useful or charitable character; not ostentatiously, 
but modestly: and if your name remain un- 
known, so much the better. The name and the 
deed will be known to Him “that seeth in se- 
cret.” The record of your well-doing will not 


| be lost. Its reward will be sure. 


—_—~——- 


DEFINITIONS OF GENIUS. 


“THE true genius is a mind of large general 
power accidentally determined in some particular 
direction.”—Dr. Johnson. 

“Tt is an extraordinary capacity, either for 
some particular art or science, or for all.”—John 
Wesley. 

“Those higher and rarer gifts, without which 
industry labors in vain to produce immortal clo- 
quence or song.””—Macaulay. 

“Now there are diversities uf gifts,’ 1 Cor. 
xii,4. “Untoone he gave five talents, to another 
two, and to another one.”—Jesus Christ. 

If this diversity exists in natural as well as 
in spiritual things, how important it is that the 
young should find out wherein their strength 
lies, before they devote themselves to any of the 
avocations of life! 
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THE FABRICII. 
A STORY OF ANCIENT ROME, 
BY FRANCES A. SHAW. 
CHAPTER III. 
‘Hear, Father, hear thy faint, afflicted flock 
Cry to thee from the desert and the rock ; 


While those who seek to slay thy children hold 
Blasphemous worship under roofs of gold; 


Yet better were this mountain wilderness, 

And this wild life of danger and distress— 

Better, far better, than to kneel with them 

And pay the impious rite thy laws condemn.” 
0* all that day’s victims one alone remained— 

the lady Octavia—who had been purposely 
reserved for the last, and was now brought for- 
ward. An involuntary murmur of admiration 
ran through that vast assemblage as she appeared. 
Her flowing robe, pure as a snowflake, seemed 
scarcely whiter than her own sweet face. The 
golden hair was smoothly parted back from a 
clear, unruffled brow, upon which sat enthroned 
the light of a more than earthly beauty. The 
deep-blue eyes were raised upward, and the 
small white hands were clasped upon the scarce- 
heaving bosom. The lips around which but a 
few short weeks before had dimpled the happy 
smiles of innocent girlhood, now white as the 
statue of the god the Emperor would fain have 
them kiss, moved tremulously as they uttered 


| her mother’s dying prayer, “Father, if it be pos- 





| sible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 


not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

“Sbould the Emperor, in his most august 
clemency, stili hold out to you the scepter of 
forgiveness, would you comply with his former 
requisitions ?” whispered a well-known voice in 
her ear. 

“Never!” she answered. “God will give me 
strength to endure all the suffering you may in- 
flict upon me. Your Emperor and his minions 
can but kill this poor body; over the soul they 
have no power, A few brief moments of agony, 
and that will be with its Lord in paradise.” 

“Infatuated girl! and so. you. will rush on to 
your own destruction? Think of your lover— 
O think what will be his anguish when he hears 
of this! Heaven knows I thought I had some 
influence with our Emperor; but I have entreated 
your life in vain, The die is cast. Unless you 
relent, no human hand can save you,” said the 
senator, in an agonized voice. 

“The God in whom I trust is mighty,” she 


| replied. “Were it his good pleasure that I 


should be rescued, he could even now send his 
angel as he came to Peter in prison. If it be 
Vor. XV.—30 





his will that I die for his dear sake, the cup 
which my Father has given, shall I not drink it?” 

“Mummery! a mere fable—and yet you are 
determined to die for it’’ The senator said no 
more, for even then they who were to execute | 
the Emperor’s bidding were advancing. 

A cold shudder ran through the young mar- 
tyr’s frame, as rough hands dragged her forward 
to the place where, looking down into the arena, 
she saw some of her fellow-sufferers even then 
struggling with the wild beasts.. What wonder 
that cold drops of agony stood upon her brow— 
that she fell back almost lifeless into the arms 
of her attendants! Yet it was but for a moment; 
a strength not of earth seemed given her; she 
had regained her usual self-possession, and her 
lips moved audibly in prayer. 

One moment more, and those tender limbs 
must be in the lion’s fangs—a few brief mo- 
ments, and the pure spirit, freed. from mortal 
suffering, would be in the embrace of the holy 
angels, 

The vast.concourse bent forward in breathless 
expectation. All was so still that it seemed as 
if for the time respiration itself had been sus- 
pended, when a voice broke the silence, and the 
unexpected words, “.4 reprieve!” ran through 
that countless multitude. Then the assembly 
breathed again; a sigh of relief broke from many 
whose stoicism had been already unnerved by 
the horrors they that day had witnessed; but 
a low, deep murmur of indignation soon burst 
from the masses, and a cry for the young girl’s | 
blood, at first smothered, but anon deepening | 
into savage fury, rose upon the air. 

But regardless of all this, heedless of every | 
object in that vast throng save one, a young man 
rushed through the crowd. “A reprieve!’’ had 
sounded in the maiden’s ear—was it a dream or | 
a blessed reality? It was, indeed, a reality; but | 
the reaction of feeling was too strong for one 
already unnerved by suffering and terror. She 
fainted, and would have fallen to.the. earth, but 
a strong arm was outstretched to aid. her, and 
her slight form was folded to a manly heart, 
which had for long years regarded her as its 
chief treasure, while tears, which were no shame 
to that manhood, fell freely over her pale face. 

She heeded not the fond, true breast against 
which her head was pillowed; she heard not 
that voice whose faintest tone had, in days gone 
by, thrilled her soul like some deep, impassioned 
melody. For weeks after, often in the ravings 
of delirium, she would call wildly on her lover’s 
name, and beseech him to rescue her from her | 
murderers, little dreaming that he, dearer unt, 
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all the world beside, was bending anxiousiy over | Now the evening hymn has died away. The 
her, watching her faintest pulsation as she lay | maiden’s eyes slowly unclose; their unnatural 
hovering between life and death. brilliancy is gone, and she faintly whispers, 
* * * * * | “Where am I? Did I not hear music?—music 
It was a lovely summer’s eve. The crescent | so sweet that it could not have come from human 
moon had appeared in the east, and the stars | voices. I thought I was in heaven—and do I 
were, one by one, lighting their silvery lamps ! awake to find myself still upon the earth, and 
in the darkened chambers of the night. Clouds, , you, my Lucius, at my side? I have had a ter- 
from which the sunset brightness had not yet | rible, but yet a beautiful dream. Tell me ail that 
faded, were floating gracefully through the azure | has happened!” 
sea above, or lay over the horizon’s verge, piled “You have been very ill, my love,” replied 
up like bright-hued ladders, upon which fancy | the young man. “You are still pale and weak. 
might almost trace angel forms ascending and | You can not now listen to so long a recital; in a 
descending, even as they appeared to the eyes | little time I will tell you all.” 
of the prophet of old. The lady recovered slowly, and in a few days 
It was night—night on the Mediterranean. | her lover related to her the particulars of her 
There were stars in the sky—stars as beautiful | escape, which were as follows: 





looked up from the depths of the blue waters; “T returned home, my Octavia, on the morn- 
“For every wave with dimpled face, ing of that day which was to have been your 

That leaped upon the air, last. I went immediately to your house; found 

Had canght a star in its embrace, it occupied by a guard, and could gain no en- 

And held it trembling there.” trance. Upon inquiry I received intelligence of 


On that wide expanse, far out of sight of | all that had happened. Without making my 
land, floated a Roman galley. For days had | return known to my friends, I hastened to the 
that good ship drifted on, though without chart | Emperor. I found no difficulty in gaining an 
or compass, and manned but by a few daring audience, for I had from boyhood been a favorite 
spirits; and the farther she receded from the | with him; but it was useless to urge the claims 
place of embarkation the happier were those she of this prior friendship to save your life; he was 
bore, for less terrible were the dangers of the | inexorable. 
deep to that little company than those of the| “I then appealed to his avarice. I besought 
wicked city from which they were escaping— | him to spare your life, even if he took your pos- 
better far sink beneath those deep waters, and find | sessions to the utmost. He jeeringly replied 
a grave in the ocean’s coral coves, than go back. | that your fortune, as well as life, were already 

The winds are lulled to rest. The sailors | in his hands, and he was determined to have 
recline upon their oars—scarce a breath fills the | both, for ‘not one of these Christian dogs should 


sails—scarce a ripple breaks the glassy surface of | escape his vengeance.’ 


the waters— “TI then offered to lay at his feet the whole 
* All is so calm, so still, through earth and air, of the immense fortune J had recently inherited 
You scarce would start to meet a spirit there.” from an uncle, as well as that I should at some 


But listen! upon the hushed night air a hymn | future day receive from my father; he replied 
of praise is ascending to the Christian’s God. | that, if I had embraced Christianity, these were 
Well may those voices unite in their loudest | already forfeited, and my own life was at his 
strains; for here, out upon the wide sea, the | mercy. I soon convinced him that I cared noth- 
fathomless waters below them, the boundless | ing for the new religion, my regard for you being 
sky above and around them, they can breathe | my only motive in thus beseeching his clemency; 
the very spirit of liberty; here, unawed by earthly | and when he found that my wealth was beyond 
tyrants, they can worship the “Lord of lords and | his grasp, he began to relent; finally, avarice, 
the King of kings.” which, next to cruelty, is his strongest passion, 


There is one voice among their number which | prevailed. He consented to a reprieve, and to | 


has never breathed the believer’s prayer, which | connive at your escape, although he would do 
has never joined the believer’s song. A young | nothing openly, as he well knew what would be 
man of noble bearing—whose dress betokens the | the rage of the populace, if, after so many sacri- 
high-born and wealthy Roman citizen—is seated | fices among their own order, he should permit 
by the sick couch of a young girl. For many | one of your wealth and rank to go unpunished, 
days she has lain in a delirium, her brow hot, “With that refinement of cruelty so character- 
and her lips parched with fever. istic of Domitian, he must, needs gloat upon your 
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sufferings as long as possible; though he deprived 
himself of the exquisite pleasure of beholding 
your dying agonies, he must see if your firmness 
would not forsake you in the last extremity. 
None but myself and one officer of the royal 
household knew of his intention to grant you 
a reprieve; and so long did we wait for the 
signal which was to come from him, that we 
feared lest his imperial will might have changed. 
Had that signal been delayed a moment longer, 
I shudder to think what must have been your 
fate; but if you had died, I would have died 
with you. Nothing but the strict command of 
the Emperor kept me from your side during that 
time of your deepest trial.” 

“You would have died with me, Lucius? 
would you have died in a like faith?” 

“No, Octavia, no. I think you the victim of 
a delusion; but if I loved you before, I almost 
adore you now. You were always to me the 
embodiment of every grace and virtue that could 
adorn your sex; but I little knew the innate 
strength of your nature—little thought that one 
so delicate, so tenderly nurtured as you, could 
brave the wrath of our Emperor and the whole 
realm, and stand ready to die an ignominious 
and cruel death, in defense of what you deemed 
the right. It was a devotion worthy of a better 
cause, but devotion none the less for that.” 

“Tt was not by my own strength that I was 
sustained-—that they who that day suffered mar- 
tyrdom were enabled even in the death-agony 
to rejoice in God. Believe me, this faith of 
ours is not an illusion. Do I not know its Divine 
reality? Have I not tested its power upon the 
very brink of eternity?” 

“Enjoy this belief, my Octavia, if it adds to 
your happiness. I will neveroppose you. That 
you may do so, I am willing to sacrifice home, 
and friends, and country with you. It is better 
far than the old pagan creed, I acknowledge. 
If men must belief in supernatural agencies, let 
the gods they worship be holy like yours—not 
invested with the worst human frailties, like 
ours of Athens and Rome. I long ago became 
disgusted with all such fooleries.” 

“Thank Heaven that you have given up pa- 
ganism! I have faith to believe that you will 
one day embrace Christianity. Otherwise this 
life of exile will with you wear wearily away.” 

“Better exile and poverty with you, my Oc- 
tavia, than the power and splendor of a court 
without you!” 

Days passed, during which that ship drifted 
with its little company, they scarce knew, scarce 
cared, whither, so that they might escape from 
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the horrors which were being daily enacted in 
their own land. At length it cast anchor upon 
a small, rock-bound, but fertile island in the 
7igean Sea. It was uninhabited, and remote 
from any populous region. There they found a 
home—not, indeed, adorned with palaces, and 
temples, and statues—not rich with the spoils 
of hundreds of captured cities; its abodes were 
the caves of the rock—its temples were the 
grove, the forest; 
“Tn the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool aad silence, they knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication ”— 


thanks for their deliverance, and supplication for 
themselves not only, but for those who, for a 
like faith, were daily suffering. the agonies of 
martyrdom. 

And here, in this holy temple, one bright 
autumnal morning, the hero and heroine of our 
story were united in the bonds of a Christian 
marriage, for Lucius had turned from his care- 
less unbelief to a deep and earnest faith in the 
Gospel. 

Here in this distant retreat they dwelt undis- 
turbed many years, gaining a frugal subsistence 
by the culture and from the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth. Domitian had been assas- 
sinated—a fitting close for his impious career. 
Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian had swayed success- 
ively the rod of empire, and passed away; and 
now the accession of the first of the Antonines, 
on account of his exalted virtues surnamed the 
“Pious,” gave to the Christians a freedom from 
persecution which they had not enjoyed for many 
years. 

Intelligence at length came to our exiles that 
they might safely return to Rome. Many had 
formed so strong an attachment to the home of 
their adoption that they could not be induced 
to leave it; many had died, bequeathing to their 
children after them that best of all legacies—a 
spotless reputation and unblemished piety; all 
the survivors had grown old, for nearly half a 
century had passed since they had left their 
native land. 

Of those who returned to Rome were Lucius 
and Octavia Fabricius, with their children. They 
were reinstated in their former possessions; and 
in that most tranquil period of the Roman em- 
pire, they lived long and happily, walking in 
all the ordinances of the Gospel, and turning 
many from the worship of idols to that of the 
true God. They were at last gathered to their 
fathers in peace; but the memory of their blessed 
lives did not die with them. 
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Rome, under the just and equitable sway of 
the two Antonines, enjoyed for more than forty 
years freedom from religious persecution. But 
when years had fled, when persecution again 
raged, the noble house of the Fabricii stood fast 
to the faith of their fathers. It is to such as 
they that we owe the preservation of that sacred 
fire which had nearly gone out in the darkness 
of the middle ages. To such spirits as were 
those of the lady Octavia and her companions 
in exile are we indebted for the transmission of 
that divine grace, which, though nearly uprooted 
by the plowshare of persecution, sown in sorrow, 
and watered by the blood and tears of martyrs, 
had become a goodly tree, throwing out its giant 
branches to far distant lands, and is destined 
ultimately to overshadow the whole earth. 

May not we of a far-distant and happier age, 
with profit search the annals of the past, and 
dwell lovingly upon the lives and virtues of 
those to whom, under God, we owe the pos- 
session and the enjoyment of our civil and re- 
ligious liberties? 

> 


MEMORIES AND LEGENDS OF CONNECTICUT. 
NUMBER I. 
BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 
MY NATIVE PLACE, 
“‘Sweetly wild, sweetly wild, 
Were the scenes that charm'd me when a child.” 

T has been sagely said that “every one has 

a native place;” and with this unanswerable 
proposition we couple the remark, that they are 
prone to consider it the most Eden-like spot on 
earth’s surface. Witness the Greenlander in his 
subterranean cell, the African under his palm- 
, tree, the Highlander among the trosachs, or the 
blast-defying hunter in the wilds of Oregon. My 
ewn birthplace had no such contrasts to over- 
come. Caressed by two rivers, like an indulged 
child, it wore the fairest drapery; while the sea, 
flowing at the distance of less than a score of 
miles, had no power to. disturb it by hoarse 
threatenings, though it insensibly softened the 
summer atmosphere. 

Variety and abruptness of change marked the 
landscape. Here and there rose bold, beetling 
cliffs, like a citadel, surrounded by impregnable 
parapets. Expanses of the softest green were 
interspersed where lofty elms uplifted columns 
of umbrageous shade, or willows wept downward 
into the streams. Every brooklet was like danc- 
ing crystal. Gardens put forth early flowers, 
while the soil in some other portions of the 








state was bound in ices, or yielded only to the 
pickax. 

Broken ranges of hills tinted with their pur- 
ple line the blue of the horizon. Through their 
gorges wild wind-harps play when winter holds 
his court. Cottages are perched, like eagle nests, 
upen the cliffs, and patrician mansions luxuriate 
amid lawns of velvet. White sails dance at the 
will of the breeze; boats glide beneath bridges, 
or between islands of verdure, like the gossamer 
in the sunbeam. Steep declivities, of a broken, 
sandy surface, studded and crowned with ever- 
greens, gaze at themselves in the mirror which 
the river holds at their feet. 

Bold, unexpected reverses of scenery keep 
attention awake, and almost lead you to fancy 
yourself in Scotland. Suddenly one of the em- 
bracing rivers changes its character. It had 
mildly wound its way through green meadows, 
receiving with complacence the kiss of the hum- 
blest shrub that fringed its banks. You would 
not believe it to be the same, when opposing rocks 
rouse the antagonistic principle in its bosom. 
With Demosthenic fury, it rushes tumultuously 
against them, uttering stormy eloquence. It 
gushes out in milky whiteness; it tosses foam 
and spray upon the tall trees, as if to reproach 
the neutrality that could thus look on, and help 
it not. Wounded and broken, it falls in count- 
less cascades upon a channel of pointed rock, 
like “Damien’s bed of steel’ Compressed and 
prisoned between perpendicular precipices, tow- 
ering like the turrets of a castle, it creeps slowly 
through the pass, with a Lethean blackness— 
the river of despair. Gazing into its depths, 
you seem to catch from it the spirit of forget- 
fulness, and lose the imagery of the passing 
world. Methinks a murmur rises to fancy’s 
ear—the last wail of the hunted Pequot. Driven 
fiercely on before their conquerors, the Mohe- 
gans, the remnant of that wasted tribe here took 
that fatal plunge to eternity. See we the broken 
forms of those despairing warriors mingling with 
the dark, sullen waters? Is it their shriek that 
surmounts the clamor of the cataract? 

Raising your eyes, lo! another “change hath 
come over the spirit of its dream.” Unchained, 
untroubled, broad and free, it reflects the smile 
of the skies, while upon its distant shores fair 
abodes peer through vistas of green. 

At some distance from this romantic dell, and 
surrounded by pleasant mansions, is that where 
I first saw the light. On each side of its gate— 
unshrinking sentinels—was a dark spruce; one 
spreading its arms in goodly show, the other 
more diminutive, and never able, by any force 
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of culture, to equal its competitor. Its broad 
front, turned toward the rising sun, boasted no 
decoration, %:ave the white rose and the sweet- 
brier, trained in alternate columns to its eaves. 
A small court-yard of velvet-like turf, a spacious 
meadow in the rear, traversed by a swift, clear 
brook; and large gardens, with their terraces, 
fruit-trees, and flower-beds, made the peaceful 
domain beautiful. My early associations are with 
spring hyacinths and violets; with hearing golden 
pears drop hard and heavy from the tall old 
trees; with searching for the red and white straw- 
berries, that ran lovingly together through the 
long sunny arena; with inhaling the fragrance of 
large yellow peaches from their propped and 
laden boughs; and with lingering in a vine-clad 
summer-house, singing my own little thought- 
songs, for children think as well as love. The 
old place that gave the first page to my life’s 
picture-book has now put on other garments. 
But its simple, comely features, unmodified, are 
set as a seal forever on the heart, that still trem- 
bles with the love it bore for it, and for the 
loved ones who dwelt beneath its roof. 

Yonder, too, was the lone church, sheltered and 
shouldered by lofty masses and ledges of rock. 
It was anciently of wood, and weather-stained— 
with a tower, not very symmetrical or imposing. 
But modern hands have been laid upon it, and 
many of its time-honored lineaments are anni- 
hilated. It would be in vain to say to the pulpit, 
what has been so often said from it, “ Know thy- 
self”? Where is thy majestic sounding-board, 
thy quaint cushion, and the square, high-backed 
pews upon which thou didst so solemnly look 
down? Where are the urchins who, with sly 
knives, would whittle their inserted bannisters, 
notwithstanding the harsh ministries of the stal- 
wart tithing-man? Where is the venerated brow 
that rose above thee, Old Pulpit, white with many 
winters, and lips that spoke to reverent listeners 
the message of God? 

There is a sighing answer to my question from 
a haunt where my childhood loved to wander— 
the neighboring burial-ground. Yes; I under- 
stand ix. The changes of death and the changes 
of life are around. My own little bark thread- 
ing its brief course among them—a timid, stranger 
keel—soon to sink unrippling, and be remem- 
bered no more. 

Busy and marked has been the magic of trans- 
migration in my native place. Masts peer over 
warehouses where were erst the smooth green 
sward or the scarcely visited waters. From yon 
beautiful cataract those lofty trees have disap- 
peared, whose trunks were covered with deeply 





carved names, and mill-wheels dash passionately 
in this, Nature’s once secluded sanctuary. The 
money-changets have come into the temple. 

Perchance, in revisiting my birth-spot, it would 
have been pleasanter to have found it as in its 
days of old. But it matters little, since its pic- 
ture hangs in the halls of memory, to fade not 
till she herself is dead. 


———»>—_ 


THE HOME AND THE COMPANIONS OF THE 
FUTURE. 


OWEVER universal has been the anticipa- 

tion of the future, and however powerful : 
its influence over the mind, reason did not ven- 
ture to give a form and locality to its concep- 
tions; and the imagination, even with its loosest 
reins, failed in the attempt. Before the birth 
of astronomy, when our knowledge of space 
terminated with the ocean or the mountain 
range that bounded our view, the philosopher 
could but place his elysium in the sky; and 
even when revelation had unvailed the house 
of many mansions, the Christian sage could but 
place his future home in the new heavens and 
in the new earth of his creed. Thus vaguely 
shadowed forth, thus seen as through a glass 
darkly, the future even of a Christian, though 
a reality to his faith, was but a dream to his 
reason; and in vain did he inquire what this 
future was to be in its physical relations, in 
what region of space it was to be spent, what 
duties and pursuits were to occupy it, and what 
intellectual and spiritual gifts were to be its 
portion. But when science taught us the past 
history of our earth, its form, and size, and 
motions—when astronomy surveyed the solar 
system, and measured its planets, and pro- 
nounced the earth to be but a tiny sphere, and 
to have no place of distinction among its gigantic 
compeers—and when the telescope established 
new systems of worlds far beyond the bound- 
aries of our own, the future of the sage claimed 
a place throughout the universe, and inspired 
him with an interest in worlds, and systems of 
worlds—in life without limits, as well as in life 
without end. On eagles’ wings he soared to* 
the zenith, and sped his way to the horizon of 
space, without reaching its ever-retiring bournd; 
and in the infinity of worlds, and amid the 
infinity of being, he described the home and 
the companions of the future, where man shall 
realize his true, his unending life, and where his 
joys shall multiply and his soul enlarge for- 
ever.—Brewster’s More Worlds than One. 
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THE FOREST SPRING. 
BY WILL 8S. PETERSON. 


Ix the joyous reign of summer, 
When the southern breezes blow, 
O’er the woodlands and the meadows 

Phebus spreads his fiery glow, 
And the blue-birds in the orchard 
Warbk music soft and low, 


To the greenwood grove I hasten, 
And with lightsome heart I sing: 
Give to me the sparkling water 
That is bubbling from the spring; 
Give me water, crystal water, 
For it leaves behind no sting! 


O’er me wave the leafy branches, 
In the softly sighing breeze, 
Which is playing, like a lover, 
With the tresses of the trees; 
And around me, in the clover, 
Hum the honey-hunting bees. 
Mother Earth is full of beauty, 
In ber summer glories drest; 
Here, upon her lap reclining, 
Like an infant, will I rest, 
And enjoy the healthful current 
That is flowing from her breast. 
Beverage of man’s invention, 
And the product of the vine, 
For the devotees of Bacchus, 
For the willing slaves of wine; 
But the tempting spirit-poison 
Shall not touch these lips of mine! 
O the nectar brewed by Nature, 
Which she from the clouds distills, 
Which is gushing from the bosoms 
Of the everlasting hills— 
It shall be the only nectar 
That my stainless goblet fills! 


As I quaff its brimming sweetness 
With my fever-heated lips, 

I would not exchange one crystal 
Drop that off the beaker drips 

For the brightest liquid riches 
That the bacchanalian sips, 

Very bright and pleasant pictures 
Has my fancy often drawn 

Of the wild deer in the forest, 
Resting here beside her fawn, 

Drinking from the limpid streamlet, 
In the years now long agone. 


Here the laughing Indian maiden 

Has her glowing lips immersed, 
And the haughty forest hunter 

Often here has quenched his thirst, 
Ere the damuing “ fire-waters” 

Had the red man’s nature curst. 


But old Time has changed the scenery— 
Earth is of her forests shorn, 








And the Indian wanders westward, 
Spirit-broken and forlorn, 

For his father’s lands are waving 
With the white man’s golden :orn. 


Yet the spring is ever flowing, 
Through the change of every year, 
Just as when the Indian maiden 
Quaffed its waters pure and clear— 
Just as when across its bosom 
Fell the shadow of the deer. 


On the mossy margin kneeling, 
I my simple numbers sing— 
The glad heart’s spontaneous tribute 
In a song of rapture bring— 
Drinking, in this crystal water, 
‘Health to all who love the spring!” 


a oe 


OUR SISTER. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


’T was the time when the early May flowers 
Were bright on the hill-sides brown, 
And the rills, released but lately, 
To the dales were dancing down; 
When the buds on the quickened branches 
Were moist with the April dew, 
And the fresh green leaves were sprouting 
Where the last year’s violets grew, 
That one of our fireside circle 
Went out from the home embrace, 
At the household altar leaving 
A lonely, vacant place— 
Went out with a bridal chaplet 
Resting lightly on her brow, 
On her hand the bridal token, 
On her lip the bridal vow. 
She went when the rosy morning 
Was just greeting the young green leaves, 
And the sunlight was gayly glancing 
Along en our cottage eaves— 
Was silently, softly streaming 
O’er shutter and curtained pane, 
And turning to silver the dew-drops 
That all night on the leaves had lain. 


Heaven grant that the eyelid unsleeping 
May watch all her wandering in love, 
And an arm never faltering encircle 
Our sister wherever she rove; 
That the sunlight of faith and affection 
On her pathway may never grow dim, 
And the angel of hope forget never 
To sing her its olden hymn! 
May new pleasures and noble endeavors 
Into beautiful being start, 
And the dew-drops of love brighten daily 
In the home of her fresh, young heart, 
Till the light of the life eternal 
Shall dawn on our yearning eye, 
And we dwell, undivided forever, 
In the house of our Father on high! 
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REMINISCENCES OF CALIFORNIA LIFE. 
THE OCEAN BURIAL 


BY SAMUEL N. MILLERD. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE golden light of a declining sun was stream- 
ing in at the open door and window of a 
luxurious state-room, on board of one of the 
magnificent steamships that ply between San 
Francisco and Panama. On a low couch in that 
room, propped up by pillows, was a youthful 
female, upon whose countenance the signet of 
death was but too plainly to be seen. The gla- 
zing eye, the pallid lip, the high, pale brow, upon 
which the death-damp was already gathering, gave 
unerring evidence of the destroyer’s presence. 

Standing at the bedside, with one of the inva- 
lid’s hands locked in his own, was a man of 
some thirty or thirty-five years of age, who, from 
time to time, wiped the moisture that gathered 
upon the forehead of the dying woman. In the 
face of the sufferer, though wasted to extreme 
emaciation by long and severe illness, could be 
traced the lineaments of a countenance that had 
once been very beautiful. It was a deeply im- 
pressive scene. The departing sun, whose broad 
dise was already half immersed in the distant 
waters, shone fitfully through the apartment— 
now glancing across the snowy coverlet, then 
upon the gilded moldings with which the room 
was ornamented, and then falling full upon the 
face of the invalid, and lighting it up with a 
strange and unnatural luster. Onward sped the 
noble vessel, rocking slowly from side to side 
as she rose and fell upon the long, majestic swell 
of the tranquil ocean. 

“Grieve not, beloved, that you must leave me 
here,” said the dying woman; “ii is well—all 
well. I have had a voice sounding in my ears, 
and saying, ‘ Fear not; for I have redeemed thee; 
I have called thee by thy name; thou art mine. 
When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers they shall 
not overflow thee.’ ” 

There was a panse of some moments, and 
then she added, “I had hoped to see my home 
once more—to die amidst familiar scenes, and 
lay this wasted form beside my mother’s in our 
own quiet burial-ground. But God has other- 
wise ordered; his will be done.” 

A deep and solemn stillness pervaded the 
apartment, broken only by the stifled sobs of 
the husband, as, with averted face, he strove 
to conceal the emotion that caused his strong 
frame to tremble like an aspen. “Is our child 
here, Robert?” 





The husband turned to a bright-haired boy of 
some three years, who was seated upon the floor, 
deeply absorbed with a book of engravings which 
lay open before him. Calling him by name, the 
father beckoned him to the bedside, and, lifting 
his light form, placed him in the arms of the 
dying woman. She pressed him to her bosom, 
and closed her eyes; the lips moved as if in 
silent prayer; then bending slightly forward, she 
imprinted upon his open fore&ead the kiss of 
fond affection—eloquent token of the deathless 
love that dwells within a mother’s breast. “God 
bless you, my darling,” she murmured, “and 
guide you and keep you to the end!” A tear 
trembled upon the eyelid; then coursing its way 
slowly over the pale cheek, fell upon the face 
of the wondering child. “Robert,” she said, 
while her words, though uttered slowly and with 
much difficulty, fell upon the ear with a dis- 
tinctness almost startling, “ Robert, will you prom- 
ise me to watch over our boy; to guide his 
youthful feet in the paths of virtue and upright- 
ness; guard him from the snare of the destroyer, 
and teach him to love God and keep his com- 
mandments—will you promise me, my husband?” 

To this solemn question the husband responded 
an earnest “I will.” 

“And now,” continued the invalid, resigning 
the child to his father’s arms, and sinking back 
upon her pillow, “I feel that the hour of my 
departure is at hand. Dim shadows are gather- 
ing around my sight, and a voice within tells 
me that my hold upon the things of time will 
soon be loosened. ’Tis sweet to feel now that 
the arms of everlasting love are underneath me, 
and to know—” her voice sank suddenly to an 
indistinct murmur; a change came over her fea- 
tures; she gasped for breath, and the light of 
life seemed to glimmer feebly on its altar—a 
mere spark which the lightest breath would ex- 
tinguish forever. After the lapse of a few mo- 
ments the features relaxed; the paroxysm had 
passed, and the vital powers seemed rallying 
again as if to prepare for the final conflict. 

“The bitterness of death will soon be passed,” 
she murmured, “and then, on the green shore 
of that blessed land where life knows no blight 
and the heart feels no pang, I will await your 
coming. It matters little that the deep must 
be my resting-place, and the foaming billow my 
winding-sheet—that eye that neither slumbers nor 
sleeps will watch over my ashes; and in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection we shall meet again—meet 
where happiness is unbroken and joy perennial, 
‘Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns.’ 
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And when yon reach our home, Robert, when 
you stand in the halls where we were wed, and 
bow around the sacred altar where we have so 
often kneeled together, do not mourn for me as 
though lost forever, but remember I have only 
gone before—have but preceded you a little in 
reaching that blessed home to which, I trust, we 
shall one day be gathered. Tell—my—father— 
that I—” the voice became indistinct, the words 
died away upon her lips, and she spoke no more. 
For the space of two hours the taper of life 
continued to flicker in its socket; then went 
calmly out; and when the moaning night-wind 
came sighing around the silent ship, it seemed 
a dirge for the departed spirit. 





CHAPTER II. 

Robert Moreland and myself were school-fel- 
lows and playmates together in one of the beau- 
tiful villages with which the interior of the 
Empire state abounds. In the year 1835 I re- 
moved with my parents to the then far west; 
and for six years our knowledge of each other 
was limited to the scanty gleanings of an irregu- 
lar and disconnected correspondence. But though 
thus widely separated, neither absence nor the 
constant succession of changes that sweep across 
life’s current, could entirely dissever the tie that 
had so firmly bound us in the halcyon days of 
our boyhood. At the end of that period we 
were again brought together in the halls of 
science—fellow-travelers in the toilsome path- 
way of collegiate life. 

In the summer of 1842 I accepted Moreland’s 
invitation to spend a vacation at his home—a 
beautiful town in Massachusetts, whither his 
family had removed some years previously. I 
here became acquainted with Catharine Mans- 
field; then the fiancee, and afterward wife of 
my friend. 

Though possessed of a high order of beauty, 
and a form cast in nature’s finest mold, Miss 
Mansfield was indebted for her greatest attrac- 
tion to other and far different qualifications. The 
talismanic power that drew all hearts toward her, 
and by which she became at once the ornament 
and idol of the circle in which she moved, con- 
sisted in the kindness of heart, the sweetness 
of temper, the gentleness of disposition, and the 
modesty and unobtrusiveness of demeanor, which, 
joined to a refined taste and cultivated intellect, 
have ever constituted the highest adornment and 
brightest charm of the female character. She 
was a decided, earnest, consistent Christian. Her 
religion was free alike from the blind devotion 
of the zealot and the cold insensibility of the 














formalist. In the social circle and around the 
domestic fireside, at home and abroad, her pres- 
ence was like the sunbeam, warming and cheer- 
ing all who came within its influence. 

Her marriage with Moreland took place soon 
after his admission to the bar; he having devoted 
himself to the study of the law at the close of 
his collegiate course. After practicing his pro- 
fession with decided and flattering success for 
three years, he received and accepted an offer 
of partnership in a house of established reputa- 
tion and extensive practice in San Francisco, 
Accompanied by his wife and infant child, he 
embarked for California in the spring of 1851, 
and, after a prosperous voyage of twenty-eight 
days, reached in safety the El Dorado of the 
Pacific. Fortune smiled upon his efforts. He 
entered at once into a lucrative practice, and the 
day seemed not far distant when they might 
return to their home with a sufficiency of this 
world’s wealth. 

But a dark cloud came at last to dim their 
horizon, and to shut out the sunlight of their 
happiness. At the close of the second year of 
their residence in California, Mrs. Moreland’s 
health began to fail. She continued to decline 
during the year following, till it became evi- 
dent that her days upon earth were numbered. 
The earnest longing of her spirit now seemed 
to be for her home. “0, take me home, Robert! 
was her oft-repeated exclamation; “I can not 
bear to die here; let me see my home once 
more!” The request was heeded, and they were 
soon embarked for that home which the stricken 
one was never destined to see. She died, as 
described in the previous chapter, on the second 
day after leaving Acapulco. I was a passenger 
in the ship in which they sailed; and it was 
mine to stand by the bedside of the dying wo- 
man, to assist in committing her form to the 
deep, to shed the tear of sympathy with my 
early friend over his irreparable loss, and to go 
with him to that darkened home, from out whose 
portals, as a happy bride, he had brought her 
who was now sleeping beneath the blue wave of 
the distant Pacific. 

CHAPTER II. 

At ten o’clock in the evening of the night 
succeeding that in which the events narrated in 
the first chapter took place, a little company was 
gathered upon the quarter-deck of the steamer 
Golden Gate, to witness the burial of Catharine 
Moreland. The night was lovely in the extreme, 
Far over the sleeping waters, now smooth and 
glassy as a mirror, the moon was shedding floods | 
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of silvery radiance, casting a luminous track far 
across the deep, which glittered and flashed as 
if its bosom were strewed with myriads of dia- 
monds. The sky was undimmed by a cloud, 
while the air possessed that balmy softness so 
peculiar to the ocean in tropical latitudes. All 
nature seemed in keeping with the impressive 
scene which was being enacted there. The engine 
was stopped, and there was no sound to break 
the stillness of the night, while the ship rolled 
idly upon the long swell that was gently heaving 
the bosom of the deep. 

Wrapped in a shroud of canvas, the body was 
placed upon a plank; one end of which pro- 
jected over the vessel’s side, while the other 
was held by two sailors, who waited the signal 
at which they were to raise the plank to such 
an elevation as would cause the body to slide 
from the lowerend. A weight was placed within 
the shroud, at the feet of the corpse, to insure its 
immediate sinking. 

The beautiful and impressive burial service 
of the Episcopal Church was read by the purser 
of the ship; and never did that sublime passage 
of holy writ with which it begins come to the 
heart with more thrilling power, “I am the res- 
urrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 

At that point where the words “earth to earth, 
dust to dust,” occur, the signal was given—the 
sailors lifted the plank—the body glided down- 
ward—there was a fall—a heavy plunge—and 
all that remained of Catharine Moreland sank 
to its resting-place in the fathomless deep, to 
come no more out till that august day when 
“the sea shall give up its dead.” 

* * * * * 

It was the morning of the Sabbath in a beau- 
tiful village in the interior of New England. 
All was calm, quiet, and peaceful. The places 
of business were closed; the mart was deserted; 
the ring of the anvil and the clatter of the mill 
were alike unheard; and on all sides evidences 
might be seen of respect for the commandment, 
“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 
The very air, laden with the fragrance of flowers 
that bloomed in the gardens and along the walks 
of the neat white dwellings, breathed serenely. 

The stillness of the hour was broken only by 
the sound of the church-going bell, in obedience 
to whose summons throngs of well-dressed pco- 
ple were wending their way toward the village 
church, which stood upon an eminence, embow- 
ered in a grove of noble elms, and whose modest 





spire was the first object that greeted the trav- 
eler’s eye as he emerged from the hills by which 
the town was surrounded. 

The bell ceased tolling, and a large assemblage 
was seated within the walls of that venerable 
church. There were traces of tears in many a 
face, and throughout the house an air of peculiar 
solemnity and sadness was observable. It was 
the occasion of the funeral services of Mrs. More- 
land. The village I have described was her 
native place; the fine old mansion, whose white 
walls and green window-blinds are half concealed 
by the dense foliage, was her home—the house 
in which she was born, and from which she had 
gone out a happy bride, to return no more. 

At that house of worship she had been a con- 
stant attendant, and in the large pew at the right 
as you enter she had been accustomed to sit 
from her infancy. Those who occupied it now 
wore the emblems of mourning. There was the 
gray-haired father, the husband and child, the 
brothers, sisters, and more distant relatives, with 
whom, by courtesy, I was permitted a seat. 

The preliminary services being passed through, 
the aged minister arose and began his discourse, 
taking as his text the last five verses of the sev- 
enth chapter of Revelation: “And one of the 
elders answered, saying unto me, What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes? and whence 
came they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou 
knowest. And he said to me, These are they 
which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple: and he that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

Never shall I forget the fervid eloquence and 
the touching pathos of the sermon to which I 
listened on that occasion, a brief outline of which, 
as retained in memory, I will endeavor to give. 

The speaker dwelt upon the worth of the 
religion of the Bible amidst the difficulties and 
trials so inseparably connected with man’s exist- 
ence in this world, of its adaptedness to the vari- | 
ous circumstances in which he is placed, and of 
its power to smooth the roughest path, and illu- | 
minate the darkest hours of our life pilgrimage. | 

But the chief aim of the discourse was to 
show the worth of Christianity in sustaining | 
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possessor while passing through the dark val- 
ley of the shadow of death, aud bringing him, 
finally, to the enjoyment of eternal life beyond 
the grave. He spoke of Mrs. Moreland as a 
shining example of the power of divine grace 
to elevate the affections, ennoble the aims, and 
beautify the life. “In the morning of her days,” 
he said, “when every object was gilded with the 
sunshine of hope, and the bright bow of promise 
was spanning the horizon of the future, she has 
passed away to that undiscovered country, from 
whose bourn no traveler returns, But we mourn 
not as those without hope. For as her life was 
beautiful, so her death was triumphant; and we 
are enabled to point to her as one who, though 
‘dead, yet speaketh.’ From her lowly resting- 
place beneath the rolling billow of the distant 
ocean there comes a voice of solemn admonition 
to each of us here to-day. It speaks of the de- 
lusive character of earth’s brightest hopes, of 
the nearness of that invisible world to which we 
are all hastening, and of the momentous inter- 
ests connected with that state of existence into 
which we shall so soon be ushered. 

“To you who now occupy these seats I can 
address no exhortation which will come to the 
heart with such resistless power as that which 
lives with the memory of her whose early death 
we this day deplore. You remember her con- 
sistent life, her earnest efforts to render all happy 
about her, her deep-toned piety, and the sweet 
graces which adorned her character in ail the 
walks of life. Many of you have known her 
from a child, and Memory, with her thousand 
tongues, is speaking to your hearts of touching 
incidents in her early life—incidents which will 
be effaced from its tablet only when ‘the silver 
chord shall be loosened, and the golden bowl at 
the fountain broken.’ It was mine to bedew her 
infant brow with the emblem of purity, in token 
of her consecration to that God whose promise 
is to us and to our children; mine to assist in the 
ceremony that bound her with that solemn tie 
which the ministry of death alone can sever; 
and mine, in the mysterious dispensation of an 
inscrutable providence, to shed with you the 
tear of regret over her loss, and join in the last 
sad offices of respect to her memory.” 

The voice of the aged pastor faltered; he 
seemed struggling with deep emotion, and strove 
in vain to obtain the mastery over the gush of 
feeling that pressed upon his spirit. 

After a pause of some moments he continued: 

“And with what words shall I address you, 
my beloved friends, who this day mourn the loss 
of a companion, daughter, sister, and near friend? 











You, in whose hearts are garnered up a thousand 
cherished remembrances of her past life; you, 
of whose fireside she was the ornament and idol, 
from the days of prattling childhood to the ma- 
turity of riper years; you, who have watched 
over her with the sleepless anxiety of a parent, 
the fond devotion of a brother, and the deep 
love of a husband—with what words shall I 
attempt to solace you amidst the bitter sorrow 
of so crushing a bereavement? Alas! how empty, 
how insufficient, how mocking to the wounded 
spirit is every earthly consolation in such an 
hour as this! But, thank God! ‘there is balm 
in Gilead; there is a physician there.’ To the 
sublime teachings, the glorious hopes, and the 
blessed promises of the book of life, I commend 
you. To the fountain of living waters I invite 
you to come; there is consolation, there is hope, 
there is joy, in that healing spring. The dream 
of life will soon be over; and in that bright world 
where there is fullness of joy and pleasures for 
evermore, you may hope to meet again the loved 
and the lost. And may God grant that the 
memory of the beautiful life and blameless walk 
of her whose loss we this day deplore, may be 
treasured up as one of the choicest legacies of 
the past; that so we may be partakers of the 
hope which animated her in life, cheered and 
sustained her in death; and that, emulating her 
example and following in her steps, ‘an abund- 
ant entrance shall be ministered unto us into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ!’ ” 

He ceased to speak, and sank into the seat 
behind him, The fountains of nature were 
opened, and tears coursed their way down the 
furrowed cheeks of the venerable man of God. 
A solemn stillness reigned throughout the house 
for a few moments; and then the soft, swelling 
notes of the deep-toned organ stole upon the ear. 
The choir arose and sang that beautiful hymn: 


“Sweet is the scene where Christians die, 
Where holy souls retire to rest; 
How mildly beams the closing eye 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 
Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fann’d by some guardian angel’s wing. 
O Grave! where is thy victory now? 
And where, 0 Death! is now thy sting? 
So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o'er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 
* * * * * 
Months have passed away since that hour. 
Upon the restless bosom of the impetuous and 
ever-changing stream of time, I have been borne 
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far away from that spot, and, in the whirl and 
excitement of business life, the past, with its 
solemn admonitions, its lessons of instruction, 
and its notes of warning, is fast merging into 
oblivion, or being lost in the dim shadows of 
forgetfulness. But amid the recollections to 
which memory clings with a tenacity which time 
can neither change nor diminish are those which 
linger around that death-bed scene; and amid 
the voices of the past that whisper to the soul 
in the still midnight hour, there is none that 
pleads so earnestly or eloquently in behalf of a 
devoted life as that which speaks from the mem- 
ory of Catharine Moreland. 


— 


GEOLOGICAL CONDITION OF THE EARTH, AND 
THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


HE earth, when merely examined by the eye, 

consists of land and water. The land is 
composed of soils of various kinds, and of stones 
and rocks of different characters. It is formed 
into extensive plains, into valleys excavated ap- 
parently by rivers or water-courses, and into 
mountain groups and mountain ranges, rising to 
the hight of several miles above the bed of the 
ocean, In order to obtain a knowledge of the 
structure of the earth, geologists have examined 
with the greatest care its soils and its rocks, 
wherever they have been laid bare by natural 
or artificial causes, by the operation of the miner 
or the road engineer, or by the action of rivers 
or of the sea; and they have thus obtained 
certain general results which give us an ap- 
proximate idea of the different materials which 
compose what is called the crust of the earth. 
In those portions of its surface which do not 
rise into mountains, the thickness of the crust 
thus explored does not exceed ten miles, which 
is only the eight hundredth part of the earth’s 
diameter—a quantity so small, that if we repre- 
sented the earth by a sphere having the same 
diameter as the cupola of St. Paul’s, which is 
one hundred and forty feet, the thickness of the 
crust would be only about two inches. 

Beneath the crust lies the nucleus of the earth, 
or its kernel or its skeleton frame, of the nature 
and composition of which we are entirely igno- 
rant. We know only, by comparing the average 
density of the earth, which is about five and 
a half times that of water, with the average 
density of the rocks near its surface, which is 
about two and a half times that of water, that the 
density of the nucleus, if of uniform solidity, 
must exceed five and a half, and must be much 





greater if it is hollow or contains large cavities. 
Geology does not pretend to give us any infor- 
mation respecting the process by which the nu- 
cleus of the earth was formed. Some speculative 
astronomers, indeed, have presumptuously em- 
barked in such an inquiry; but there is not a 
trace of evidence that the solid nucleus of the 
globe was formed by secondary causes, such as 
the aggregation of attenuated matter diffused 
through space; and the nebular theory, as it has 
been called, though maintained by a few distin- 
guished names, has, we think, been overturned 
by arguments that have never been answered. 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his four celebrated letters 
to Dr. Bentley, has demonstrated that the planets 
of the solar system could not have been thus 
formed, and put in motion round a central sun. 

As all the stratified formations which compose 
the crust of the earth have obviously been de- 
posited in succession, geologists have endeavored 
to form some notion of the time occupied in 
their deposition, or the age of the most ancient 
of them. By studying the fossil remains found 
in the different formations, geologists have placed 
it beyond a doubt, that great changes have taken 
place during the formation of the crust of the 
earth. The plants and animals which existed 
in one period are not found in another—new 
species were at different times created—and fre- 
quent convulsions have taken place, upheaving 
the beds of the ocean into continents and mount- 
ain ranges, and covering the dry land with the 
waters which were displaced. That the deposi- 
tion of strata of such thickness, and operations 
of such magnitude, required a long peried of 
time for their accomplishment has been will- 
ingly conceded to the geologist; but this con- 
cession has been founded on the adoption of a 
unit of measure which may or may not be cor- 
rect. It is taken for granted that many of the 
stratified rocks were deposited in the sea by the 
same slow processes which are going on in the 
present day; and as the thickness of the deposits 
now produced is a very small quantity during a 
long period of time, it is inferred that nine or ten 
miles of strata roust have taken millions of years 
for their formation. 

We are not disposed to grudge the geologist 
even period; so marvelous as this, provided they 
are considered as merely hypothetical; but when 
we find, as we shall presently do, that specu- 
lative writers employ these assumed periods as 
positive truths, for establishing other theories 
which we consider erroneous, and even danger- 
ous, we are compelled to examine more minutely 
a chronology which has been thus misapplied. 
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Although we may admit that our seas and 
continents have nearly the same locality, and 
cover nearly the same area as they did at the 
creation of Adam; and that the hills have not 
since that time changed their form or their hight; 
nor the beds of the ocean become deeper or shal- 
lower from the diurnal changes going on around 
us; yet this does not authorize us to conclude 
that the world was prepared for man by similar 
causes operating in a similar manner. The same 
physical causes may operate quickly or slowly. 
The dew may fail invisibly on the ground, the 
gentle shower may descend noiseless on the grass, 
or the watery vapor may rush down in showers 
and torrents of rain, destroying animal and veg- 
etable life. The frozen moisture may fall in 
atoms of crystal, which are felt only by the 
tender skin upon which they light; or it may 
come down in flakes of snow, forming beds many 
feet in thickness; or it may be precipitated in 
destructive hailstones, or in masses of ice which 
crush every thing upon which they fall. 

When the earth was completed as the home 
of the human family, violent changes upon its 
surface were incompatible with the security of 
life, and the progress of civilization. The powers 
of the physical world were, therefore, put under 
restraint, when man obtained dominion over the 
earth; and after the great catastrophe which de- 
stroyed almost every living thing, the “bow was 
set in the clouds,” a covenant between God and 
man, that the elements should not again be his 
destroyer. If the Almighty then, since the crea- 
tion of man, “broke up the fountains of the 
deep, and opened the windows of the heavens,” 
and thus, by apparently natural causes, covered 
the whole earth with an ocean that rose above 
the Himalaya and the Andes—why may he 
not at different periods, or during the whole 
course of the earth’s formation, have deposited 
its strata by a rapid precipitation of their atoms 
from the waters which suspended them? The 
period of the earth’s formation would, upon this 
principle, be reduced to little more than the 
united generations of the different orders of 
plants and animals which constitute its organic 
remains. But even the period thus computed 
from the supposed duration of animal life may 
be still farther shortened. Plants and animals 
which, in our day, require a century for their 
development, may in primitive times have shot 
up in rank luxuriance, and been ready, in a few 
days, or months, or years, for the great purpose 
of exhibiting, by their geological distribution, the 
progressive formation of the earth. 

There are other points, in geological theory, 


which, though mere inferences from a very lim- 
ited number of facts, have been employed as if 
they were absolutely true, to support erroneous 
and dangerous theories; and but for this misap- 
plication of them we should not have called in 
question opinions in themselves reasonable only 
when viewed as probable truths. The geological 
inference to which we allude is, that man did 
not exist during the period of the earth’s forma- 
tion. No work of human skill, no fragment of 
the skeleton, no remains of the integuments of 
man have been found among the plants and ani- 
mals which occupy the graves of primeval times. 
If it be quite certain, or rather sufficiently cred- 
ible, which we think it is, that all the formations 
with fossil remains were deposited before the 
advent of Adam, it is barely possible that pre- 
adamite races may have inhabited the earth si- 
multaneously with the animals which characterize 
its different formations. But though possible, 
and to a certain extent available, as the basis 
of an argument against a startling theory, we 
can not admit its probability. Man, as now con- 
stituted, could not have lived amidst the storms, 
and earthquakes, and eruptions of a world in 
the act of formation. His timid nature would 
have quailed under the multifarious convulsions 
around him. The thunder of a boiling and 
tempest-driven ocean would have roused him 
from his couch, as its waters rushed upon him 
at midnight, Torrents of lava or of mud would 
have chased him from his hearth; and if he 
escaped the pestilence from animal and vegetable 
death, the vapor of the subterranean alembics 
would have suffocated him in the open air. The 
house of the child of civilization was not ready 
for his reception. The stones that were to build 
and roof it had not quitted their native beds. 
The coal that was to light and heat it was either 
green in the forest, or blackening in the store- 
house of the deep. The iron that was to defend 
him from external violence lay buried in the 
ground; and the rich materials of civilization, 
the gold, the silver, and the gems, even if they 
were ready, had not been cast within his reach, 
from the hollow of the Creator’s hand. 

But if man could have existed amid catas- 
trophes so tremendous and privations so severe, 
his presence was not required, for his intellectual 
powers could have had no suitable employment, 
Creation was the field on which his industry was 
to be exercised and his genius unfolded; and 
that divine reason which was to analyze and 
combine would have sunk in sloth before the 
elements of matter were let loose from their 











prison-house, and Nature had cast them in her 
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mold. But though there was no specific time 
in this vast chronology which we could fix as 
appropriate for the appearance of man, yet we 
now perceive that he entered with dignity at 
its close. When the sea was gathered into one 
place, and the dry land appeared, a secure foot- 
ing was provided for our race. When the waters 
above the firmament were separated from the 
waters below it, and when the light which ruled 
the day, and the light which ruled the night, 
were displayed in the azure sky, man could look 
upward into the infinite in space, as he looked 
downward into the infinite in time. When the 
living creature after his kind appeared in the 
fields, and the seed-bearing herbs covered the 
earth, human genius was enabled to estimate the 
power, and wisdom, and bounty of its Author, 
and human labor received and accepted its com- 
mission, when it was declared from on high that 
seed-time and harvest should never cease upon 
the earth. 

But though we think it probable from these 
considerations, that intellectual races could not 
occupy the earth during its formation, yet we 
know not what disclosures might be made had 
we the power of examining the whole of the 
strata which girdle the earth. The dry land 
upon our globe occupies only one-fourth of its 
whole superficies—all the rest is sea. How much 
of this fourth part have geologists been able to 
examine? and how small seems to be the area 
of stratification which has been explored? We 
venture to say not one-fiftieth part of the whole, 
and yet upon the results of so partial a survey 
there has been founded a startling generaliza- 
tion. The intellectual races, if they did exist, 
must have lived at a distance from the ferocious 
animals that may have occupied the seas and 
the jungles of the ancient world, and conse- 
quently their remains could not have been found 
in the ordinary fossiliferous strata. Their dwell- 
ing-place may have been in one or more of the 
numerous localities of our continents not yet 
explored, or in those immense regions of the 
earth which are now covered by the great oceans 
of the globe; and till these oceans have quitted 
their beds, or some great convulsions have up- 
heaved and laid bare the strata above which the 
races in question may have lived and died, we 
are not entitled to maintain it as a demonstrated 
truth, that the ancient earth was under the sole 
dominion of the brutes that perish. 

But without waiting for the result of catas- 
trophes like these, the future of geology, even 
if restricted to existing continents and islands, 
may be pregnant with startling discoveries, and 





| est are most persecuted by their kind. 


the remains of intellectual races may be found 
even beneath the primitive Azoic formations of 
the earth. The astronomers of the present day 
have penetrated far into the celestial depths, 
compared with those of the preceding age—de- 
scrying in the remotest space glorious creations, 
and establishing mighty laws. Like them, may 
not geologists descend deeper into the abyss be- 
neath, and discover in caverns yet unexplored 
the upheaved cemeteries of primordial times. 
The earth has yet to surrender its strongholds 
of gigantic secrets, and startling revelations are 
yet to be read on sepulchers of stone. It is 
not from that distant bourn where the last ray 
of starlight trembles on the telescopic eye that 
man is to receive the great secret of the world’s 
birth, or of his future destiny. It is from the 
deep vaults to which primeval life has been 
consigned that the history of the dawn of life 
is to be composed. Geologists have read that 
chronology backward, and are deciphering down- 
ward its pale and perishing alphabet. They 
have reached the embryos of vegetable exist- 
ence, the probable terminus of the formation 
which has buried them. But who can tell what 
sleeps beyond! Another creation may lie be- 
neath—more glorious creatures may be entombed 
there. The mortal coils of beings more lovely, 
more pure, more divine than man, may yet read 
to us the unexpected lesson that we have not 
been the first, and may not be the last of the 
intellectual race.—More Worlds than One, 


ee 


VIOLATIONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


THERE is but one way in which friendship can 
be preserved—by truth and sincerity. In the 
absence of these, it is constantly repudiated. Is 
there not treachery enough, are there not indig- 
nities, disappointments, and exasperations more 
than sufficient heaped upon us, that insidious 
friends and soulless acquaintances should con- 
tinually add to the store? 

What is good, is only so in degree and in ex- 
tent; and it is one of our necessities, that we must 
form friendships, and our misfortune that we must 
repent of it. The true friend of the Horatio 
stamp, one 

“Who, in suffering all, doth suffer nothing,” 
is allotted to few of the world’s Hamlets, who 
seek advised counsel and inward support. But 
they who will suffer nothing in the cause, and 
who show the heel but not the hand, are plen- 
tiful as black pigment or blackberries. The kind- 
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THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 


BY MARY E. INGRAHAM, 


pr England!" fondly our minds turn 
to this land of our forefathers. Seated 
in the midst of the waves, she looks over earth, 
and finds no nation excelling herself in intelli- 
gence, wealth, and power. She surveys her own 
land: her vast London, with its magnificent 
buildings and floods of people; her Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and other cities, where the 
smoke of countless manufactories constantly rises 
and the continual clatter of machinery is heard; at 


the railroads uniting her towns, and at her highly | 





cultivated fields. Taking in with a proud, search- | 


ing glance her greatness at home, she turns abroad 


once more, and views her foreign possessions, | 


and her ships traversing all seas, and carrying) 


British exports and the British flag into every 
clime. 

Such is England in the days of Victoria. But 
not always has she enjoyed this proud suprem- 
acy. Time was when her children were clothed 
in skins of wild beasts, and dwelt in caves; when 
the Druids offered human sacrifices in oaken 
groves, and the country was subject to Cesar. 
Not dwelling on this ancient period, we will go 
back not quite three centuries, when another 


_ queen held the scepter, and will look at the | 


state of the nation then. 


Brightly as now shone the sun; the moon | 
and stars looked down as calmly; little children | 
| were invented a little previous to this; the most 
| favored had a few, which they used with much 


played and shouted in their glee; but those 
children have long since grown old and passed 


away, and, with all the fair and joyous of that | 


age, moldered into dust. The expanse of coun- 
try lay in the same form as at present, threaded 


by the same silvery streams, and varied by the | 


same hills and valleys. There were deeper, 
denser forests through which resounded the 
huntsman’s horn and the baying of hounds. 


Here and there were feudal castles—stately piles | 
of stone, built in Gothic style many years pre- | 
| newspapers, and easy chair, after your labor, that 
‘one of England’s yeomanry could have done 


vious—and scattered between them were the 
cottages of the peasantry. There were cities 


and villages, but they were smaller than they | 
it; books then cost a fortune; even the nobles 


are now. London was hardly one-tenth of its 
present size. Westminster Abbey existed then; 
but the number of monuments of illustrious 
dead was far less than at present. On the banks 
of the Thames, then as now, stood Windsor 
Castle, and the sovereign who occupied it was 
Elizabeth. 

It was an age of chivalry, when knights vied 
with each other in valor, skill, and generosity, 
and regarded courtesy and gallantry as main 








virtues. It was an age when men’s minds were 
deeply, strongly moved on many subjects. A 
few years previous the preaching of Luther had 
shaken Europe to its center; in the preceding 
bloody reign these doctrines had been forbidden, 
and now, like fires smoldered fora time, were burst- 
ing forth with renewed violence. The Bible had 
recently been translated into English, which ren- 
dered it more accessible to the people, and many 
were beginning to study it with interest. An- 
other object to which was directed the attention 
of many was the new world of America, where 
many adventurers had gone and returned with 
marvelous descriptions and many new products. 
At that age the nobles spent much of their time 
visiting each other in their different castles and 
manor-houses. In their great halls, hung round 
with antlers and other trophics of the chase, 
with armor and pictures, were often assembled 
merry companies of knights and ladies, dressed 
in the quaint fashion of those days. Their 
amusements were various—the exciting chase, 
feasting and drinking, merry conversation, games, 
and. dancing—and these were frequently varied 
still more by visits from some wandering trouba- 
dour, who sang delicious songs ard told cap- 
tivating stories. 

But think not, daughter of America, though 
only competence be yours, that those high-born 
dames surpassed you in the necessaries of life. 
Think you the pins you use so lavishly were 
common then? By no means, perhaps, as they 


care, but strings and thorns were more usual in- 
struments of fixture. The bread which daily ap- 
pears on your table would then have been deemed 
a great novelty, for bread made with yeast was 
unknown till a century later; and the calico dress 
you disdain to wear would have delighted the 
eyes of “Queen Bess” herself, for calicoes were 
unheard of till a later period still. 

And think you, farmer, enjoying your books, 


the same three hundred years ago? Far from 


had few, and not many of the common people 
could read. Think you who now travel with 
the speed of steam, you could have done so 
had you lived in the time of which we write? 
No, for an idea of cars and railroads had never 
entered the brain of man; nor could you have 
taken the stage-coach, though that was invented, 
because it was considered a very effeminate mode 
of traveling, and had been forbidden by law. 
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The universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
already established, and contained many of Eng- 
land’s noble, talented, hopeful young men; and 
lovely daughters of noblemen were studying 
under private tutors. Homer and Plato, Virgil 
and Horace, were read as much as now; but 
throughout the realm could no such sight be 
found as we daily view in our country, of schools 
open to the poor as well as the rich, where lan- 
guages, arts, and sciences of all kinds are taught. 
Spacious rooms in the universities had been fitted 
up as libraries, and furnished with care; but many 
works were wanting which are now in all large 
libraries. Ancient manuscripts, classic authors, 
Chaucer, Gower, More, and others were there; 
but many literary stars had not yet arisen which 
have since appeared, and are now shining with 
immortal light. Nevertheless a bright galaxy 
had just appeared above the horizon. There 
was Spenser singing in his own peculiar measure 
of glory, truth, and holiness, in the enchanting 
allegory of the Fairy Queen. Sir Philip Sidney, 
the author, soldier, and gentleman, lived at this 
same time. Shakspeare’s masterly characters 
were then first introduced to the astonished 
world, and the giant mind of Bacon was just 
then pouring forth streams of knowledge that 
have immortalized his name. Cotemporary with 
these were Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Herbert, and 
other writers familiar to every student of English 
literature. 

The words, “age of Elizabeth,” bring to mind 
many scenes—pictures, whose outlines are found 
in history, rise in imagination. The first is when 
the young Queen, on the proud day of her coro- 
nation, passed through the streets of London 
with a grand procession. Banners floated from 
the windows; the air resounded with acclama- 
tions of “God save Queen Elizabeth! long and 
happily may she reign!” As she passed beneath 
a magnificent archway, a little child presented 
her with a Bible, which she received with a 
grateful smile and a warm kiss. Again: when 
troubles had arisen, when the Spanish Armada 
threatened the kingdom, we see her riding up 
and down the ranks of the army, earnestly ex- 
horting the soldiers to faithfulness, while they, 


inspired with new courage, promised to defend | 


their country to the last. Dark events transpired 
in the reign of Elizabeth—scenes which make 
the heart shudder. Nineteen weary years the 
beautiful, accomplished, and imprudent Queen 
of Scots had languished in captivity; then, for 
no just cause, she was forced to lay her head 
upon the block, and feel the keen edge of the 


| executioner’s ax severing her neck, Truly a 





horrid death. But think not that her persecutor 
was less miserable in her own last hours; pros- 
trate in despair, on the floor of her palace, she 
lay dying of remorse. Ah! we praise the wis- 
dom, prudence, and firmness of Elizabeth dis- 
played in civil government; but for a model of 
pure, lovely womanhood, we turn from her char- 
acter to others less famous but more worthy. 


—_>—- 


THE COMPLAINING HORSESHOE—A FABLE. 


AVING just forged a fable in my mental 

smithy, on the subject of discontent, I will 
now give it for the benefit of all complaining 
men and women. 

A well-shaped horseshoe, as it hung against 
the wall in a blacksmith’s shop, bitterly com- 
plained of the ill-usage to which it had been 
subjected. “No one,” said the shoe, in a whin- 
ing tone, “has endured the fiery trials through 
which I have passed, without any respite being 
allowed me. The hard-hearted sledge-hammer 
and anvil were my enemies, and between the 
two I was cruelly treated, and found no pity. I 
was beaten by them unmercifully, and the blows 
I received at their hands would have killed an 
ox: as I said before, no one has endured the fiery 
trials through which I have passed.” 

“Hold your foolish tongue,” said a plowshare, 
which had been sent to be repaired, “unless you 
can talk more wisely. Both you and I have 
been greatly benefited by the ordeal through 
which we have passed, and are valued highly 
by those who once might have despised us. 
Once we were useless pieces of iron; but now 
you are a useful horseshoe, and I am a respect- 
able plowshare.” 





Thus seasonably admonished, the horseshoe | 


became silent, and was never afterward heard 
to complain. 

We seldom commit a greater error than that 
of repining at our trials and afflictions; for our 
heavenly Father often renders these the medium 
of his greatest mercies. “No chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nev- 
ertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” 
fiction in the fable, is a fact when applied to 
mankind. Fear the Lord, and then, 

“If properly improved, thy grief, and pains, 
And heaviest losses, all will turn to gains; 


Hope, peace, and joy, from trouble will arise 
To bless thee, and prepare thee for the skies.” 


Old Humphrey's Portfolio. 





The complaining horseshoe, though a | 
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PENNSYLVANIA HILLS. 


BY SARAH M. GEARHART. 


O, give me the hills, the leaf-clad hills, 
That are wed to my native vale; 

They rock in their cradles the laughing rills, 
And breathe an untainted gale. 

They never have dwelt in a city’s smoke, 
Or inhaled a polluted air; 

Their home is the shade of the palmy oak, 
And its glossy apparel they wear. 

There’s beauty in ocean-like fields of grain, 
On prairies so level and wide; 

But give me the grand old hills again 
That stand by the brooklet’s side— 

That stand by the brooklet’s side, and cool 
Their feet in the limpid wave, 

Where playful ones, as they stroll from school, 
Their feet in the current lave. 

The robin sings its merriest song 
To laurel and spruce on the hill; 

And I have heard, though it hurries along, 
Sweet words from the pure mountain rill. 

There the pale wild rose and fragrant fern, 
So fond of the shade and the dew, 

Their delicate leaves to the soft light turn 
As to heaven the hearts of the true. 

Will you pardon the thought? When my work is done, 
So sweetly methinks I could sleep 

In the shade of an oak, on the hill-side alone, 
Where none but the wild flowers weep. 


—_— +> -— 


MUSIC IN THE HEART. 
BY MISS MARY M. ROBERTSON. 


Txere’s music in the human heart 
When touched by friendship’s power: 

’Tis soothing as the last sweet song 
Of birds at evening hour. 

But earthly friends may faithless prove, 
Their love from us may stray; 

And, O, if those sweet bonds are rent 
The music dies away. 

There’s music in the human heart; 
But mournful are the lays 

When memory sweeps its troubled chords 
With scenes of other days: 

It speaks of loved ones in their graves, 
Of childhood’s happy hours: 

’Tis like the song the autumn wind 
Sings o’er the dying flowers. 

There’s music in the human heart; 
And sacred are the strains, 

When love divine its joy imparts, 
And purifies its stains: 

’Tis by regenerating grace 
The power to us is given 

To sing this everlasting song, 

This melody of heaven. 





LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
BY MRS. M. J. KELLEY. 


I waLkep in a path by my father’s side, 


By my mother’s steps did my young feet glide, 


And brother and sisters along the road 


Went blithe as together the way we trod. 


We were glad as we strolled that path along, 
With our fairy step and our hearts of song; 
For merry childhood is full of glee, 

And we were a happy company. 


But time crept on, with the sober brow, 

And our glee is turned into sorrow now; 

For one by one, in the valleys deep, 

Did we lay them down in their last, long sleep, 


And, O, there was one to my side did hie, 
With the kindly glance and the loving eye, 
And hand in hand, for many a day, 

Did we traverse sweetly life’s care-worn way. 


And I called him husband, and he was dear, 
And with him I shared each smile and tear; 
But his cheek grew pale, and one weary day 
Hosts of angels bore the glad soul away; 
And lonely I weep where his casket lies, 
While he joys in the far-off, better skies. 


— +-- 


WINTER STORMS. 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


I srr beside the evening hearth 
That with a cheerful luster glows; 
My little one has ceased its mirth, 
And I have hushed it to repose. 


And while my lips are fondly prest 
Against the warm and silken hair, 

And while I rock her on my breast, 
And list how soft her breathings are, 


I think of those two little beds 
Which drifting snows to-night infold, 
Where, in their rest, those fair young heads 
Are pillowed on their couch so cold. 


O, how a mother’s heart goes forth, 
Amidst the cold December storm, 
Unto that little bed of earth 
Her love can keep no longer warm! 


Two years ago, ah! they were ours, 

And in the light of home they slept 
What though the wint’ry tempest lowered, 
Love round their couch its vigils kept. 

And those dear eyes would ope at morn, 
So full of childhood’s happy light— 
O mine have not ceased yet to mourn |— 
But they are closed in lasting night. 


And my heart goes wildly forth 

Amid the cold December storm, 
And closer by the blazing hearth 
I clasp the little sleeping form. 
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THE BOYS AND THE MEN. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


ERRY MASON had been hoeing two long 
hours in the garden; the earth was moist and 
black about the cabbages, the heavy gray leaves 
of which were lopping earthward to give their, 
as yet, soft hearts a better chance of maturing in 
the sun; the red seamy leaves of the beets testi- 
fied to the good culture they had had, but as if 
they could not say it plainly enough, the beets 
themselves were come up half out of the ground 
to add their testimony, and the pale spiky tops of 
the onions stood up like soldiers in straight rows, 
saying, “ Behold, there is not a weed among us.” 
The tomatoes, bright with dew-drops and full of 
young fruit, gave out their pleasant odor most 
prodigally in payment for the care they had just 
received, and some few flowers, common to be 
sure—but what flower is not beautiful? —opened 
bright and honest in the sunshine, causing Jerry 
to leave his work for a moment, and, leaning on 
his hoe, contemplate their pinky, and purple, and 
yellow faces with an ecstasy of joy. He did not 
believe, for the moment, that the king’s garden 
contained any thing more delightful than did his 
mother’s. But even if that were possible, he 
thought the king could not enjoy its beauties 
half so much as he, because his pleasure was 
more than half derived from the fact that him- 
self had plowed and sowed the garden, and that 
the fruits and flowers before him were his, as 
they could not have been if another than him- 
self had done the work. The eyes of the sim- 
ple see straight to the truth sometimes, when all 
the curious speculations of the wise are at fault, 
and I am not sure but that Jerry was wise in 
feeling that the king could not be so happy as he. 
He did not think of his bare feet half buried 
in the loose earth; he did not think of his 
patched trowsers, and that his shirt was not linen 
in the wristbands and collar even, and for a min- 
ute, at least, he did not think how hot the sun 
was shining down upon him, and how tired he 
was, 

“Jerry!” called his mother, leaning from the 
low window of her little house, “Jerry, my 
child, you may as well go and feed the old sitting 
goose, and the change of work will rest you!” 

“Yes,” answered Jerry, and taking off his 
straw hat he wiped the sweat from his face and 
drew a sort of sigh, thinking his work would 
never be done, and wishing his mother was as 
rich as Henry Gordon’s mother. But Jerry was 
used to do as his mother bid him, and having 





You. XV.—31 





stood by the garden gate, he prepared the accus- 
tomed food, crossed the barn-yard where the hens 


were cackling and picking the grains from the © 


chaff that was scattered about, passed along the 


field where the cow was nibbling the short grass, . 


went over the brook on a bridge of stones he had 


built the last summer, climbed the slope beyond, | 


and suddenly stood still. The old goose sitting | 


in the hollow of a black stump Ulose by was pro- 
truding her neck, flopping her wings, and hissing 
at a terrible rate. ‘ You are crazy, an’t you, you 
ugly old goose!’ exclaimed Jerry, raising up and 
clinching one hand as if he would hit her if he 
had any thing with which to do it. “Do you 
think I am afraid of you? why I have milked 
our cow on the wrong side, been all the way to 
mill for mother, and besides that have killed 
two garter-snakes—one of them half a yard long 


and striped and checked like a ribbon—shut up | 


your wings you old—whew!” and Jerry climbed 
to the top of the neighboring stump and shouted 
at the top of his voice—cutting circles in the air 
with his hat, and beckoning with his hand in 
great earnestness. Farmer Hix stopped his team 
in the adjoining field and listened, thinking Jerry 
was shouting for help; Mrs. Mason put her head 
out of the back door; she, too, had heard Jerry 
and feared some bad accident had happened—a 
moment the farmer stood still, his horses turn- 
ing their heads in the direction of the call, and 
the mother leaned and listened in trembling anx- 
iety; but the door closed presently, and the 
farmer plowed on again—both had heard Jerry 
say to Henry Gordon, who was seen running with 
his kite across the field, “Don’t you think our 
old goose has got goslings!” 

That was enough to make any boy climb to 
the top of a stump and shout for joy, Jerry 
thought. How many she had he did not know, 


| but he would not be surprised to find that every 
| egg was hatched—three of the golden little crea- 





tures he saw, he is sure, and if the old goose 
would only come off the nest he could soon tell; 


he would dare get a stick and drive her off, but | 


he thinks he won’t. 

“What is it! what is it!” cries Henry Gordon, 
running as fast as he can run, quite forgetting his 
kite that drags behind him along the ground, and 
almost glad, even though it be a misfortune that 
has broken down the barrier of reserve, and 


brought an introduction to pass between himself | 
and his young neighbor. He is older by two or | 
three years than Jerry, and has the air and man- | 


ner of a boy who has never hoed in a garden 


nor fed a goose. His boots were of fine leather _ 


hung his hoe in the fork of the pear-tree that | and polished well, better than Jerry’s best ones 
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which hang over a peg at the head of his bed in 
his mother’s garret, and his hat is so fresh and 
new, and the ends of the green ribbon tied 
around it flutter so gayly that Jerry is abashed 
for a moment, and says he fears Henry will not 
be paid for having run so fast, and especially if 
he has spoiled his fine kite into thé bargain; that 
he has not any thing worth showing—some little 
goslings—that is all. But Henry has never seen 
one, for it is only lately that he has come from a 
great city, and he says the old kite is of no ac- 
count, he can get as many better ones as he 
pleases—he rather hopes it is spoiled, and so by 
its string he winds it up to him, and tossing it at 
the feet of Jerry bestows it on him in a patron- 
izing sort of way that would have offended him 
but that he felt in his heart that he was equal to 
any boy any where. 

When the goose had been fed and the goslings, 
too, Jerry showed his new friend the stone bridge 
across the brook, which bridge, both concluded, 
might be greatly beautified and improved if they 
would unite their strength and ingenuity and 
give a day to the work—he showed him his 
mother’s cow, and affirmed to his entire satisfac- 


_ tion that he dare plat her tail together, count the 


rings on her horns, or even go up to her on the 


| “wrong side” if he chose. 


Then they went to the cow-shed where the 
straw was in which the hens made their nests, 
and which by courtesy was called “the barn,” 
and after this to the garden, where Henry pulled 


' off a good many flowers that he might as well 


have left on their stems. When it was dinner- 
time and Jerry’s mother called him, his young 
friend went into the house with him, and par- 
took, with great relish, of the simple repast that 


| was spread. 


When he went away he invited Jerry to come 
to his house and ride his horse, aud go gunning 
with him, which Jerry felt would be a great de- 
light to him to do, and which he afterward did 
many times; for from that day Henry and Jerry 
were excellent friends, working and playing to- 


gether every day. 


The rich man’s son soon lost a good deal of 
his pretentious sufficiency, or subdued it rather, 
perhaps, and that which he neither lost nor sub- 
dued his generous little friend readily forgave. 
Often Henry would come and help Jerry in his 
working of a morning, that his mother might 
afford to give him a short play spell in the after- 
noon. Sometimes, indeed, he would throw off 
his coat and strip away shoes and stockings, and 
enter with hearty good will into whatever was to 
be done. They went together to the same school, 








for there was but one in the neighborhood, and 
once or twice had hats and jackets alike. They 
gathered nuts together and berries; made hay 
together and picked apples; shouted, and sung, 
and made whistles, and drove the cows home one 
with another. Then, too, O idle dreaming! they 
made plans for the years to come—plans of what 
they would do when they were men. They 
would always be neighbors and divide whatever 
they had just as they did their goslings and hol- 
lyhocks now. 

“Why don’t you come to see my mother?” 
said Henry often to Mrs. Mason, for he could not 
see why the mothers of such friends should not 
be friends too. And Mrs. Mason always said she 
would like to do so if she could get time, but 
somehow it happened that she never did find 
time, and never went. Mrs. Gordon rode in her 
fine carriage to a fine church on Sundays, and 
wore a silk gown and her hair in curls. Mrs. 
Mason put her hair plainly under a plain cap, 
and walked in a path across the meadow to the 
school-house to attend service. Mrs. Gordon 
dined sumptuously at five, Mrs. Mason simply at 
twelve; one lived in a big house and was served 
by a good many maids and men, the other in a 
very small house serving herself; the one saw 
the sun shine through a lace curtain, and the 
other through rose vines. So it was that Mrs. 
Gordon said, “Thank you, my dear, it will give 
me the greatest pleasure when I have an hour to 
spare,” in answer to Jerry’s invitation of, “You 
must come and see my mother.” And so it hap- 
pened that she never found an hour to spare, and 
never went to see Jerry’s mother. 

Three years went by of the closest friendship 
between the lads, and all this time they did not 
understand exactly why their mothers could not 
find time to visit each other. It was the greatest 
pleasure to Henry to go with bare feet across the 
nicely scoured floor of Mrs. Mason, bare and so 
cool, and to sit with her and Jerry, where the 
roses looked in at the window, and partake of 
her home-made cakes and bread, and eat her pre- 
served fruits, which were never so good at home; 
the wind came in so fresh and sweet from the 
hay-field beyond the hollow, and the birds made 
such music in the garden, and Mrs, Mason, to 
his thinking, had such a sweet voice and a pleas- 
ant way that made the time pass so agreeably— 
he was sure his mother would enjoy a visit to 
the cottage if she could only find time; but some 
way it came about that she never did find time. 
It was so much harder to cross her own door- 
yard and go up the narrow path, bordered with 
flags and sweet-williams, that led to Mrs. Mason’s 
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door, than it was to be carried in her coach a 
dozen miles and up some broad avenue to some 
brave flight of steps and shining door, it was no 
wonder she never found time for the visit, though 
if she could have done so it would have given 


| her great pleasure, no doubt. 


Mrs. Mason sat by the fire waiting for Jerry, 
who had gone to carry a fine yellow pumpkin of 
his own raising to Henry’s mother, that Henry 
might have some just such pies as he was to 
have—sat rocking and musing before the bright 


' wood fire, wishing somebody would come in and 


| house as the snow had put on that. 


cheer the lonesomeness a little, for the night was 
falling and the snow lay cold and smooth every- 
where, far as she could see. The straw-roofed 
shed of the cow was beautified like a queen’s 
chamber. No king could put such a roof on his 
The fences 
seemed made of pieces of snow; the trees to be 


' trees of snow, and all so still and cold. The 


cock went early to bed and crew lustily before 


_ the time, fluttering the white showers from the 


limb of the tree that lodged him—fluttering it 


_ down as though he did not care for it at all, and 


turning his bright eyes to his mates that sat be- 
side him, sober and uncomfortable enough. He 
was rather glad, for his part, that so cold and 


_ snowy a night was come; it brought out his gal- 


lantry and his fortitude. But generally the as- 
pect of things without, in spite of all the beauty, 
was cheerless. The tea, in the old teapot, cracked 
and bound with hoops of tin, had been simmer- 


_ ing a good while, the fire began to make a little 





red light on the snow beneath the window, and a 
candle to be needed in the dim room where Jer- 
ry’s mother sat, when she heard the creaking of 


' the gate, and, rising, looked out of the window. 


It was growing quite dusky, and though she saw 


, two boys coming toward the door, she could not 


at first believe it was Jerry and Henry, so quietly 
they came, arm in arm, and talking so low and 
so earnestly. Whatcould it mean? Of all times 


_ this was the one to make them merry, for there 


is more exhilaration in snow than in wine, and 
birds and boys are alike fond of dipping into it, 


_ and chirping and chattering when it lies over the 


ground loose and white. Close came the young 


, friends past rosebushes and lilacs all wrapped so 


prettily, and never once did they turn to look or 
dash the white weights from the bending twigs. 


_ Nor did they step aside from the open path and 


break their way, plowing off snow-furrows as 
they came, as boys love to do. No merry voices 
rang through the clear silence; but soberly and 
straightforward they came as if the snow had 
buried beneath it some great joy. 








And so, indeed, it had. They were about to 
be separated for a long, long while. It had been 
decided at home that Henry should go away to a 
military school—go to be made a man of by trial 
and training—go to take about him new influen- 
ces—greater and better influences than home 
could give him. The parents could not under- 
stand that to bear the yoke of honest labor in his 
youth would be as well for him’ as any other dis- 
cipline. 

Jerry’s mother was sad enough when she heard 
the news, and to keep the moisture from gather- 
ing to drops in her eyes, she rubbed the tin hoops 
of her blue teapot with the towel till they shone 
again. 

Henry said he was sorry he was to go; but for 
all of his saying so he was not sorry as Jerry 
was. He had new boots and a new coat and hat, 
and a number of other things of which he was 
fully conscious all the while. Then, too, he 
would write every day, and it would be almost 
the same as seeing him, and he would come 
home often, for Henry had been used to having 
his own way, and could not think his will could 
be curbed at all. He did not know how much 
service he should have to see before he could 
arrive at any official dignity. 

The next day Jerry climbed to the top of the 
gate-post and watched the carriage, that took 
Henry from him, drive away. Through tears he 
caught a glimpse of his little friend, bat his little 
friend did not once look toward him. 

That was Jerry’s first sorrow—no number of 
yellow goslings could have brought the old light 
into his red eyes that* morning—no pinks nor 
daffodils, though the garden had been full of 
them, could have seemed to him bright as the 
smile of his playmate. 

A letter was promised him by the first mail, 
and all the interval seemed to Jerry a blank, a 
time of nothing, that he would be glad to push 
right along and have done with—it would not be 
seeing his friend, but it would be something—it 
would be a great thing—he had never received a 
letter in his life, sealed and meant all for him. 
He wondered how it would begin and how it 
would end, and what, in fact, his friend would 
say, and how he would say it. One thing would 
be in it, that he knew, that Henry was very lone- 
some and wanted to see him so bad. That 
would be in the letter, and he was not sure but 
that it would be in it a great many times; indeed 
it was not unlikely the entire letter would be 
made up of love for him and anxiety to see him. 
Henry knew so much and would have learned so 
much, even in three days, at a militéry school, 
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that he supposed the letter would be a model— 
and what an advantage to him! he would copy 
from his example. 

And at last the day on which the mail was ex- 
pected was come, and at last it went by and was 
time to go to the post-office, two miles from his 
mother’s house. The snow was deep and it was 
cold after sunset, but little cared Jerry for that; 
he would run because he could not help it, and 
that would keep him warm; and, besides, if a 
boy thought much of a boy and wrote him so, he 
would feel bad to know a boy did not think 
enough of a boy to go after the letter because it 
was a little cold. So buttoning the old coat that 
was outgrown and a good deal worn, Jerry set 
out, never minding the still air that almost cut 
his face, as if it tried to thrust him back into the 
warm house, never minding the white, cold glim- 
mer of the stars that seemed to say, “It’s no use,” 
never minding any thing, because he was a boy 
that liked a boy, and he foolishly supposed a boy 
liked him back, till he learned by experienoe, as 
most of us do, how preposterous such supposi- 
tions are. He was not long in walking the two 
miles. He did not once think he might have 
gone faster and with more comfort if Mrs. Gor- 
don had offered him Henry’s pony to ride, when 
she asked him to bring her letters. He did not 
think of any thing but the pleasure he would 
have in breaking the seal and reading to his 
mother every word Henry wrote. The two miles 
were a good deal longer when Jerry went home, 
not because he was going home, and not because 
it was more uphill; it was a good deal colder, 
too, and his coat seemed thinner; it nearly froze 
his hand to carry the bundle of letters and papers 
for Mrs. Gordon, and the sharp wind brought the 
water to his eyes—he had no letter from Henry. 
An ugly distrust came into his heart as he went 
along—the moon might drop right down out of 
the sky, for all he knew, and he barely thought 
it unlikely that his mother should have set fire 
to the house and run away while he was gone— 
if it was possible that Henry could have broken 
his “word and honor,” his “double word and 
honor,” what might not be possible? 

Henry was not sick, for there in a fair, firm 
hand was a letter to his parents. 

He could not stop at first and ask Mrs. Gordon 
if Henry were well, and when he said he could 
write to him; something choked him and he 
must go home. 

An hour he sat on a stool in the corner and 
cried, and cried in spite of all his mother could 
say to soothe him; but at last when she told him 
to wipe his eyes and run over to Mrs. Gordon’s 





and see what was in Henry’s letter, he stifled his 
sobs and obeyed. 

Mrs. Gordon looked up from her reading as 
Jerry went in, in a way that said plainly she was 
surprised disagreeably and annoyed, and when 
little Fanny Gordon ran from listening at her 
mother’s knee and offered Jerry a chair at the 
fireside, she shook her head at the little girl, and 
afterward caught her roughly by the arm and 
whispered something which Jerry thought meant 
he was not her equal, and she must not ask him 
to sit down, Fanny half hid her face in her 
mother’s lap, but she turned her eyes full of 
tears and sweet pity toward Jerry, and the frown 
of the mother lost its power on him, and fora 
moment he scarcely cared whether Henry had 
said any thing about him or not. 

Every mail day all the winter, whether it were 
gusty or mild, freezing or thawing, Jerry went 
regularly to the post-office, but there was never 
any letter for him. Once little Fanny had spoken 
to him through the fence and told him that her 
brother Henry had written to know what he was 
doing nowadays, and said that he would write to 
him as soon as he found time. She said, too, 
that when she went away to school, as she was 
to do in the spring, she would write a letter to 
him, and she would not tell her mother nor no 
body else what she wrote. 

After this Jerry tried to make excuses for 
Henry—he was very busy, no doubt, and had as 
many letters to write home as he could find time 
to do, and as he worked spading the garden, he 
was trying to work out a letter in his brain. But 
he could not tell very well how to begin, nor how 
to end, nor what to say. To write as he felt was 
his impulse, but he could not quite make up his 
mind to do so: a boy at a military school might 
not feel much like a boy spading in his mother’s 
garden. 

The old goose brought out her troop of young 
goslings again, the flowers all looked over the 
garden fence toward “Fanny’s house,’ as Jerry 
fancied; the heads of the cabbages were harden- 
ing, and their great, gray leaves lopping toward 
the ground again, Jerry could not go to school 
now as he used to do when he was smaller, but 
had to stay at home and work. Fanny was gone 
away to school now, and had kept her promise 
and written a letter to Jerry—a very little letter 





made up of very little sentences, and with a su- | 
perscription that made three very crooked lines | 


all across and across the envelop. To Jerry’s 
thinking, however, there never was a much better 
letter written, All the time he kept it in his 
pocket, reading it again and again as often as he 
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found leisure, though he knew every word from 

first to last. He could not bear to put it away 

with his few books; it seemed like a free ticket 
to the good will of every body; so he kept it, as 

I said, all the time in his pocket. He found the 

distrust that he had had in his heart-since Henry 

went away growing rapidly less, and now and 
then he suspected that he had been véry wicked 
in imagining the moon could fall, or his mother 
burn up the house and run away. Suddenly he 
stopped from his working, tired but looking well 
pleased; he had been very industrious and done 

a full day’s work, though it wanted yet three 

hours of night. He had made up his mind to 

write to Henry; for since Fanny had written him, 
_ “IT am very well; I hope you are very well. I 
don’t like here so well as home. Do your gos- 
lings grow? Have you heard from Henry?” etc., 
he had felt that every body he knew liked him, 
and would be glad to know how well he was get- 
ting along. So the happiness he thought he 
should give to another was all bright in his face 
as he hung his hoe in the pear-tree, and breaking 
three cabbage leaves, not crooked and deep green, 
but fair and gray with bloom, made his way to 
the brook-side, where the shadow of a maple lay 
thick and cool, and near where the stone bridge 
caused the water to stop and make some silver 
talk before it went over. 
| From the cherry-tree by the door he had 
- brought some little withes, and having sharpened 
| them with his teeth began the composition of a 
| letter—using his hat crown for a desk, the cab- 

bage leaves for paper, and the twigs for pens. 
| Never was poet wrapped more happily in a dream 
| than he in his work, when all at once he became 
conscious of footsteps and heard a voice, not un- 
familiar, except in its derision, say, “Ha, boy! I 
say you ought to take out a patent for that sort 
of paper; how are you, though?” Jerry’s senses 
were a good deal bewildered, and he could not 
believe at first it was Henry Gordon who stood 
before him, resting his polished gun on the ground, 
holding a cigar in one hand, and surveying him 
with contemptuous courtesy, if such a thing 
| might be. 

He tried to rise and return civilly the rude 
salutation of the young cadet, but as he advanced 
he saw that Henry was not alone, but accompa- 
nied by a youth whom he introduced as a class- 
mate, naming Jerry as a boy he used to know. 
The two cadets made but a short pause—Henry, 
the good friend to whom Jerry was making up 
| his letter, having manifested less pleasure than 
| he would have felt on meeting a dog which had 
ever befriended him. To complete the insult he 








tossed at Jerry, as he passed along, a small piece 
of money, saying, “ Take that, boy, and buy you 
a copy-book, and a pen or two.” 

Jerry did not speak; he felt as if he could 
never speak again; he could hardly persuade 
himself that it was indeed Henry Gordon who 
had stood but now before him, and as long as he 
could see gazed the way he was going. The 
very buttons of his coat seemed to mock him 
with their shining; and there lay the money on 
the ground at his feet, and the cabbage leaves 
wilting in the sun, for where the shadow had 
been an hour ago the sun shone hot and enerva- 
ting now. 

All the world was changed, and it seemed for 
a little while not only possible but highly proba- 
ble that his mother might set fire to the house 
and run away, and the moon drop out of the sky: 
if any thing could stay back such events it would 
be the letter from Fanny. He put his hand in 
his pocket to be sure that it was still there, and 
stooping picked up the piece of money and 
placed it in the opposite one to keep balance. 
Fanny’s letter should teach him the world was 
not all bad; that piece of money that it was not 
all good. He would never spend it, even for 
bread, though he were starving; he would have 
felt mean and degraded to have taken it up from 
any motive of interest or selfishness, and yet 
it was after all a motive of intense interest and 
selfishness that prompted the deliberate examina- 
tion of it, and its careful adjustment in his 
pocket. In itself it was but a harmless piece of 
money, and he would not have known it from a 
thousand others, but it had been in contact with 
the hand that shrunk away from him; it had 
been flung at him in charity—at him a boy as 
good as any other boy—as honest, and as hon- 
orable, and as wise—no, no, he could not say 
that, but he could say he would be, and that was 
what he did say. Adventitious circumstances 
had given the cadet some advantages; Nature, he 
was sure—and he drew himself up at the feel- 
ing—had been quite as liberal to him, and with 
her assistance he meant to subdue circumstances, 
and not wait till they should subdue him. He 
felt strong and full of courage as he walked 
straight to his mother’s house, eager to begin the 
work of self-culture, though he had no method 
and no means. His heart misgave him almost 
when he reached the door and saw the tea-table 
spread in holiday style, and for three. Mrs, Ma- 
son had learned that Henry was come home, and 
was thinking what a pleasant time they would 
all have once more. It was hard to tell his good 
dear mother that he had already seen Henry, and 
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how he had seen him. More than once, as they 
ate together, Jerry’s mother arose from the table 
to attend some little duty, she said, but in truth 
it was to dry her eyes; and more than once Jerry 
said he did not care what Henry Gordon thought 
of him; but his mother knew it was because he 
cared a great deal that he said so. 

With no friend to assist or advise the work of 
self-culture was hard enough. He could not tell 
where to begin; how to cultivate a cucumber vine 
he knew very well; how to culture himself was 
a harder task. 

Already his mind was stung into activity, and 
an interior development was going on, of which 
he was not himself aware. 

Years of persevering endeavor—of hard work 
with the hands and harder with the brain—we 
pass by—years in which the poor boy has some- 
times had the upper hand of Fortune, but oftener 
lain abjectly at her feet—years in which hope 
has been busy with him, so busy that he has felt 
the steep way they have climbed together less 
toilsome. Teachers and schools have not been 
accessible to him much, except, indeed, the com- 
mon school of humanity and the great teacher— 
God—in his works. These works he has read 
and reread; these he has studied, and he has 
studied himself, and his duties to himself and 
his fellows. He feels the nobility of true and 
honest manhood, afraid of nothing but doing 
wrong, ambitious of nothing but coining the 
ability with which he has been endowed to right 
use. For he is not ambitious to serve the world 


-nor the state—measured against such great re- 


quirements he feels unequal; he is content with 
making even a little spot of earth greener for his 
having lived; he thinks it something of an 
achievement to turn weeds into good rich soil, 
and make wheat or roses grow where, but for 
him, barrenness would have been. He does not 
believe he could have made himself a poet if he 
had morticed rhymes together never so ingen- 
iously, nor does he suppose he could manage the 
affairs of nations because he can manage a plow. 
Nevertheless, he is a proud man—proud of his 
cleared land and of his wood-land—proud of his 
brooks and of his cows—of his harvests and of 
his garden—of his beautiful cottage—of the vines 
about the porch and of the well-bound volumes 
that shine row over row against the wall—of his 
mother, sitting beside him so comfortable and so 
respectable—of his beard, so full and so black, 
and, most of all, of his humility. 

A thousand times he might have resented the 
old insult of the piece of money, but he feels 
that “time at least sets all things even,” and he 





is quite contented to wait—so well content, in- 
deed, that there is no waiting to do; he could 
not have been so well avenged any way as he is 
by his indifference. 

It is the middle of June, and the garden is 
full of flowers that still look toward Mrs. Gor- 
don’s a good deal, though Jerry says he don’t 
care which way they look; but we are quite sure 
they would not be so many nor so bright if there 
were no bright eyes looking down upon them 
from the opposite windows. There are bright 
flowers immediately under the windows where 
the bright eyes are gazing forth so often; but to 
those eyes the flowers in the distance show the 
best. 

Fanny is a woman now, and though she sends 
no more letters to her friend Jerry that no one 
knows any thing of, she sends a great many 
glances as full of kindly meaning as were the lit- 
tle sentences sent him so long ago. Twenty 
times during the year she has been at home, she 
has met him in her walks or rides, and twenty 
times her cordial or sweet smiles have elicited 
but a formal and cold recognition. 

The twilight deepens and Mrs. Mason retires 
to prepare the tea—spreading the cloth beneath 
the window where the roses look in, brighter and 
more numerous than years ago. A gleam of sur- 
prise and pleasure passes over the sedate coun- 
tenance of Jerry; he hears a light step in the 
walk leading from the gate to the porch, and 
sees the flutter of a white dress. I need scarcely 
say it is Fanny, and his heart flutters with it. 
Love is apt to betray itself by its very caution. 
Friendship extends its cordiality without fear of 
being mistaken, and it never is mistaken; but 
love often assumes a needless coldness and indif- 
ference, and so is betrayed. A thousand un- 
necessary evasions and superfluous formalities 
have conveyed to the susceptible heart of Fanny 
the secret assurance of unusual interest of some 
sort in her little self on the part of her uncom- 
promising neighbor. 

She is conscious of a like betrayal, and has 
come now to vindicate herself and to be avenged. 
Jerry shall know that she has no special liking 
for him now, and never had. She is to be married 
and has come to ask him for a bridal rose. She 
can do it very bravely, she is sure of that, and he 
will never suspect how her heart is trembling and 
bleeding beneath her smiles and gay words. 

She will not hesitate; she will not wait for 
trepidation, but with merry jesting and laughter 
makes known her errand at once. She has 
always admired Jerry’s flowers as he knows, and 
to prove to him how sincere her admiration was 
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she will wear one on the most happy and inter- 
esting oceasion of her life. 

The young man feels proud and honored that 
she should even remember his poor flowers upon 
such an occasion, and hopes she may find in the 
gay world, into which she is going, as much hap- 
piness as he finds in solitude—he can not wish 
her more. Her eyes are scarcely lifted, and her 
little hand scarcely touches his as she says good- 
by, and is turning away, feeling that she is baffled 
of her purpose, and has been gathering thorns and 
not flowers, when Jerry’s mother calls, “Fanny, 
my dear.” That sweet motherly voice is so full 
of real love and interest she can not deceive her, 
and when she adds, “Are you to be married, my 
sweet child? Stay and tell me all about it.” 
The “poor child,” for child she was, hid her face 
in the good woman’s bosom and burst into a flood 
of tears. There was soothing and caressing, a 
whisper of encouragement, and Fanny sank to 
the ground, and with her cheek on the knee of 
her friend told her all—no, not quite all. 

She had once loved—loved deeply and hope- 
lessly. She was, therefore, without hope of hap- 
piness except in duty, and that which her mother 
and brother demanded of her now was the hard- 
est of all—marriage with a rich man for whom 
she felt the most positive dislike. But her 
mother was proud, and her brother’s dissipation 
and extravagance had brought them to poverty 
and disgrace. She could not increase her own 
sufferings much, and if she did, why, no matter— 
she felt she could lighten theirs, “and is it not 
my duty, O my dear mother,” she said, lifting 
her eyes and hands appealingly, “to make this 
last sacrifice!” She saw Jerry, who, hearing her 
sobs, had, in spite of his assumed indifference, 
been drawn closer and closer till he stood beside 
her—she saw him, and for a moment her senses 
were bewildered into forgetfulness—the sudden 
flushes turned white in her cheek—her eyes 
closed and her hands sunk powerless. 

When she awoke her head was pillowed on 
the bosom of Jerry, his hand was smoothing her 
hair, and his voice assuring her that he whom 
she had loved so long was not worthy of her, but 
if she would condescend to pity and forgive him, 
all his future life should be an atonement. Of 
course Fanny had nothing to forgive—what wo- 
man has who truly loves? and when Jerry could 
not be quite satisfied of her sincerity without 
assurance made doubly sure, though Fanny said 
no, she bent her head down very low to say it, 
and what mattered it what she said! 

Mrs. Mason was a long time in ending the 
preparation of that tea—the tin hoops of the old 





blue teapot were quite bright; nevertheless, Mrs, 
Mason thought it due to the occasion to use the 
white china one, to give the silver an extra pol- 
ishing, and to gather fresh strawberries by moon- 
light. 

I need not describe the anger, the distraction 
and ultimate despair that fell upon mother and 
son when it was known that Fanny, the ungrate- 
ful and perverse young woman that she was, had 
not only gathered but worn the bridal roses. 

Reduced to their last sixpence, and knowing 
not what was to become of them, they sat to- 
gether, Mrs. Gordon and her son Henry, lament- 
ing their hard fortune, and blaming each other, 
and blaming Fanny, and blaming every thing but 
their own foolish pride and perverseness for the 
ruin and degradation that was now impending 
before them. 

Both started at the sound of a footstep; it was 
a creditor’s, no doubt. 

“What brought you here? I don’t owe you 
any thing!” exclaimed Henry sullenly, when he 
saw that the visitor was Jerry Mason. 

“No,” replied Jerry, “but I owe you a great 
deal,’ and taking from his pocket the piece of 
money Henry had flung at him so long ago, he 
laid it down on the table before him. Henry 
trembled and blushed for shame; but when Jerry 
took his hand and said, “This piece of money 
has been a charm that bas kept me from idleness 
and uselessness; it has added to my lands and 
built me a house, beautified my garden, clothed 
my mother, and made her old age happy and 
respectful, developed my own manhood and 
crowned me with the love of the best of women. 
For all this I owe you something, and I am come 
to pay you; take first this money and see what 
it can do for you—you are yet in the prime of 
life and can retrieve and achieve every thing; 
come with me with as hearty a good will as you 
came to look at my goslings, aad we will devise 
the way ’—Henry took the hand extended to him, 
and brushing the tears from his eyes, the first ones 
that had wet them for long years, said in accents 
that trembled with the sorrow that shook his 
whole frame, “Come, mother,” and leaning on 
Jerry they went together to his house. 


—_—p~— 


MEN AND WHEAT. 

MEw are like wheat in a field, the emptiest 
heads are carried highest; but when they become 
well filled with grain, then they bend modestly 
down; however, we readily see vanity in others, 
yet think ourselves perfect, and would have oth- 
ers believe the flattering portrait to be just. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. SHERWOOD, THE 
ENGLISH AUTHORESS. 


RS. SHERWOOD, at the time of my visit 
to her, resided at Worcester. Her husband 
was a captain iv the British army, and was, for a 
long time—I think thirteen years—stationed in 
the East Indies, where she wrote many of her 
most popular works. She was born near Wor- 
cester, and, about nineteen years before I saw her, 
had returned from India and opened a school in 
that neighborhood, which she continued seven- 
teen years. This school was patronized by dis- 
tinguished families from all parts of the kingdom, 
and, it was said, was a source of great pecuniary 
profit. Her husband, whom I saw, seemed to be 
a mild, amiable man; but I could not very well 
conceive of his being a military commander. 
Mrs. Sherwood herself was, in person, rather 
above the middle size, and though she had a 
good, strong face, it was by no means expressive 
of great refinement. Nor was there any thing in 
her manners that was not in keeping with her 
countenance. She was civil enough, but she had 
a sort of boldness and forwardness of manner, 
which possibly might have filled up a chasm in 
the military character of her husband. She 
seemed then to be not much over fifty years old, 
and was apparently in fine health and spirits. 
She talked with me a good deal—only, however, 
because I led the conversation in that direction— 
about her own publications, and teld me that her 
“ Little Henry” had then passed through twenty- 
seven editions in Great Britain, and that some 
other of her writings had had an equal circula- 
tion. She seemed to know that most of her 
works had been republished in this country, and 
was gratified that they had been received with so 
much favor. She gave me a copy of her en- 
graved portrait, and remarked that it might be 
reprinted in America, though it could not be in 
England, on account of its being private property. 
During her residence in India, Mrs. Sherwood 
was well acquainted with Henry Martyn, and 
regarded him as one of the choicest and most 
gifted spirits she had ever known. She men- 
tioned, also, another individual whom she knew, 
of whom I remembered, in my early years, to 
have read a most fearful account in Dr. Buchan- 
an’s celebrated sermon, entitled, “The Star in the 
East”’—it was Sabat. As the name of this indi- 
vidual may now scarcely be known in this coun- 
try, it may not be amiss to allude to that part of 
his history which gave him his chief celebrity. 
Abdallah and Sabat belonged to two distinguished 
families in Arabia, and being intimate friends, set 





out to travel together in foreign countries. When 
they had reached the city of Cabul, Abdallah, 
being appointed to an important office under the 
government, remained there, while Sabat contin- 
ued his travels in Tartary. The former very 
soon fell in with a copy of the New Testament, 
and, from reading it, became a convert to Christi- 
anity. Knowing, as he did, that his conversion 
could not become known but at the hazard of his 
life, he withdrew privately from the place of his 
residence, and set out to travel, in the hope of 
finding some retired place where he might enjoy 
his religion in safety. Having reached the city 
of Bokhara, in Tartary, he was greatly surprised, 
as he was walking in the streets, at meeting his 
former fellow-traveler; but Sabat, having heard 
of his apostasy from Mohammedism, quickly 
showed him that he had nothing to hope from 
his friendship or his mercy. Abdallah fell at his 
feet, and adjured him by their former relations 
not to reveal the secret of his conversion; but 
neither tears nor expostulations had any effect. 
He immediately gave information against him to 
the authorities of the city, and forthwith he was 
delivered up to the king, and a decree was issued 
for his execution. When the fatal hour arrived, 
Abdallah was led forth, in the presence of an 
immense multitude, to seal his testimony with 
his blood. The executioner began his work by 
cutting off one of his hands, upon which he was 
offered his life on condition that he would recant; 
but, with a spirit of calm dignity and true Chris- 
tian heroism, he refused to do this, and meekly 
bowed his head to receive the fatal blow. Sabat 
mingled in the crowd, and witnessed the fearful 
transaction to which he had been accessory. He 
afterward said that he saw Abdallah look at him 
while the process of execution was going for- 
ward, but that it was a look, not of anger, but of 
pity. 

Sabat seems to have been impressed with the 
idea that Abdallah would certainly save his life 
by renouncing his taith; but when he saw that it 
was otherwise—saw that he had really been in- 
strumental of the death of his friend, he was 
greatly tortured by remorse, and that last forgiv- 
ing look haunted him wherever he went, At 
length he reached India, and while employed 
there in some official capacity, he, too, was in- 
duced to read the New Testament, and compare 
it with the Koran; the result of which was, that 
he professedly renounced Mohammedism, and 
was for several years an active and useful coadju- 
tor with the British missionaries in promoting 
Christianity. When his friends in Arabia heard 
of his conversion, they immediately dispatched 
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his brother to India, with a view to assassinate 
him. The brother entered his dwelling in the 
disguise of a beggar, and was actually drawing a 
dagger from its concealment upon his person, to 
plunge it into his bosom, when Sabat seized his 
arm, and his servants instantly came to his deliv- 
erance. It was through Sabat’s intercession that 
the life of this murderous brother was spared; 
and he not only sent him away in peace, but sent 
by him valuable presents to his mother’s family. 

Dr. Buchanan’s sermon brings the history down 
only to this point—when Sabat was laboring ef- 
ficiently with him for the cause of Christian 
truth. But shortly after this, as Dr. Buchanan’s 
own daughter informed me, he suddenly took 
the fancy that his great talents and acquirements 
were not adequately estimated, and, in a fit of 
resentment, renounced Christianity, returned to 
Mohammedism, and went to Persia, where he 
wrote a work to refute the system which, for 
several years, he had been laboring to defend. 
After this he professed, for a short time, to have 
again received the Christian faith; but at a still 
later period, and, so far as is known, to the close 
of his life, he ranked himself with the followers 
of Mohammed. About 1811 he traveled in Pegu, 
and being detected in some treasonable attempts 
against the reigning prince, he and his fellow- 
conspirator were put into a sack, and thrown to- 
gether into the sea. 

I was interested in hearing Mrs. Sherwood say 
that she had even seen this monster of a man. 
She seemed to have known him pretty well; but 
I think she looked upon him with some distrust, 
even when his good professions were the strong- 
est. She said he had a fierce expression of coun- 
tenance, and his form seemed never to bend in 
the slightest degree; in short, she said he always 
reminded her of a Saracen painted on a sign-post! 

Mrs. Sherwood, as I learned from some of her 
neighbors, was, at that time, an extremely high- 
church Episcopalian, and her intercourse, as I 
understood, was restricted within very narrow 
limits. 

I met with one or two of her pupils in Edin- 
burgh, who seemed to regard her as a model 
teacher, and to remember her with the utmost 
gratitude and affection. I never saw her ex- 
cept on that one evening.—Visits to Huropean 
Celebrities. 

—@~— 

“Tr dews and rich showers of God’s grace,” 

says Leighton, “slide on the mountains of pride, 


and fall on the low valleys of humble hearts, and 
make them pleasant and fertile.” 


ANECDOTES OF “FATHER TAYLOR.” 


HEN I was at Boston I made the acquaint- 

ance of Father Taylor, the founder of the 
Sailors’ Home in that city. He was considered 
as the apostle of the seamen, and I was full of 
veneration for him as the enthusiastic teacher 
and philanthropist. But it is not of his virtues 
or his labors that I wish to speak. He struck me 
in another way, as a poet; he was born a poet. 
Till he was five-and-twenty be had never learned 
to read, and his reading afterward was confined 
to such bocks as aided him in his ministry. He 
remained an illiterate man to the last, but his 
mind was teeming with spontaneous imagery, 
allusion, metaphor. One might almost say of him, 

“ He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope!” 

These images and allusions had a freshness, an 
originality, and sometimes an oddity that was 
quite startling, and they were generally, but not 
always, borrowed from his former profession— 
that of a sailor. 

One day we met him in the street, He told 
us in a melancholy voice that he had been bury- 
ing a child, and alluded almost with emotion to 
the great number of infants he had buried lately. 
Then after a pause, striking his stick on the 
ground and looking upward, he added, “There 
must be something wrong somewhere! there's a 
storm brewing, when the doves are all flying 
aloft!” 

One evening in conversation with me, he com- 
pared the English and the Americans to Jacob’s 
vine, which, planted on one side of the wall, 
| grew over it and hung its boughs and clusters on 
‘the other side—“but it is still the same vine, 
' nourished from the same root!” 

On one occasion when I attended his chapel, 
the sermon was preceded by a long prayer in be- 
half of an afflicted family, one of whose mem- 
bers had died or been lost in a whaling expedi- 
tion to the South Seas. In the midst of much 
that was exquisitely pathetic and poetical, refined 
ears were startled by such a sentence as this— 
“Grant, O Lord! that this rod of chastisement 
be sanctified, every twig of it, to the edification 
of their souls!” 

Then immediately aiverward he prayed that 
the divine Comforter might be near the bereaved 
father “when his aged heart went forth from his 
bosom to flutter round the far southern grave of 
his boy!” Praying for others of the same family 
who were on the wide ocean, he exclaimed, 
stretching forth his arms, “O save them! O guard 
them! thou angel of the deep!” b | 
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On another occasion, speaking of the insuffi- 
ciency of the moral principles without religious | 
feelings, he exclaimed, “Go heat your oven with | 


snowballs! What! shall I send you to heaven 
with such an icicle in your pocket? 1 might as 
well put a millstone round your neck to teach 
you to swim!” 

He was preaching against violence and cruelty: 
“Don’t talk to me,” said he, “of the savages! a 
| ruffian in the midst of Christendom is the savage 
of savages. He is as a man freezing in the sun’s 
heat, groping in the sun’s light, a straggler in 
paradise, an alien in heaven!’ 

In his chapel all the principal seats in front of 
the pulpit and down the center aisle were filled 
by the sailors. We ladies, and gentlemen, and 
strangers, whom curiosity had brought to hear 
him, were ranged on each side; he would on no 
account allow us to take the best places. On one 
occasion, as he was denouncing hypocrisy, luxury, 
and vanity, and other vices of more civilized 
life, he said emphatically, “I don’t mean you be- 
fore me here,” looking at the sailors; “TI believe 
you are wicked enough, but honest fellows in 
some sort, for you profess less, not more, than 
you practice; but I mean to touch starboard and 
larboard there!” stretching out both hands with 
the forefinger extended, and looking at us on 
either side till we quailed. 

He compared the love of God in sending 
Christ upon earth, to that of the father of a sea- 
man who sends his eldest and most beloved son, 
the hope of the family, to bring back the younger 
one, lost on his voyage, and missing when his 
ship returned to port. 

Alluding to the carelessness of Christians, he 
used the figure of a mariner, steering into port 
through a narrow, dangerous channel, “false lights 
here, rocks there, shifting sand banks on one side, 
breakers on the other; and who, instead of fixing 
his attention to keep the head of his vessel right, 
and to obey the instructions of the pilot as he 
sings out from the wheel, throws the pilot over- 
board, lashes down the helm, and walks the deck 
whistling, with his hands in the pockets of his 
jacket.” Here, suiting the action to the word, 
he put on a true sailor-like look of defiant jol- 
lity—changed in a moment to an expression of 
horror as he added, “See! see! she drifts to de- 
struction!” 

One Sunday he attempted to give to his sailor 
congregation an idea of redemption. He began 
with an eloquent description of a térrific storm 
at sea, rising to fury through all its gradations; 
then, amid the waves, a vessel is seen laboring in 
distress and driving on a lee shore. The masts 


bend and break, and go overboard; the sails are 
rent, the helm unshipped, they spring a leak! the 
vessel begins to fill, the water gains on them; 
she sinks deeper, deeper, deeper! deeper! He bent 


| and again; his voice became low and hollow. 
The faces of the sailors as they gazed up at him 
with their mouths wide open, and their eyes fixed, 
I shall rever forget. Suddenly stopping, and 
looking to the farthest end of the chapel, as into 


ation, “A life-boat! a life-boat!” Then looking 
down upon his congregation, most of whom had 
sprang to their feet in an ecstasy of suspense, he 
said in a deep, impressive tone, and extending 
his arms, “ Christ ts that life-boat!”—Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Common-Place Book. 


—_—_—»>_ 


THE HABIT OF EXAGGERATION. 

OME people’s tongues are continually emula- 

ting the frog in the old fable and always 
straining into an ox. There are those who never 
experience a moderate and occasional degree of 
pain, but they speak of it as a “splitting” head- 
ache, an “awful” spasm, or “dreadful” torture. 
If they meet with a slight incision of the skin, 
they have “cut their finger to the bone;” a com- 
mon cold is mentioned seriously “as a most vio- 
lent influenza;” and a week or two of fever is 
recorded as a “severe and frightful illness.” The 
“superlative” is the reigning mood with them; 
“superb,” “exquisite,” “wonderful,” “ glorious,” 
“horrible,” “tremendous,” “delicious,” “charm- 
ing,’ “ beautiful,” “terrific,” “astonishing,” and 
such extreme adjectives, teem on their lips as 
plentifully as conjunctions, and we often wonder, 
while gaguing the narrow caliber of brain, whence 
the big torrent issues—how such large furniture 
could be found in such a small house. Let these 
people repeat a story or circumstance, and you 
can hardly detect the original; they see every 
thing through a magnifying glass and kaleido- 
scope blended. Talk of painting in veritable 
colors, the foreground and outlines, often given in 
mere words, beat the pre-Raphaelites by notches; 
a Dutch garden all tulips and peacocks, or a sum- 
mer sunset all purple and gold, are soft and un- 
imposing compared to the limning power of one 
of these fluent sign-painters. 

We once kept an account for a lady during a 
three miles’ walk through sandy lanes, who de- 
clared herself “half dead” with fatigue every few 
minutes; and we found that she had died exactly 
eleven times at the end of the joumey, when she 





swallowed victuals in a most vital fashion. 


over the pulpit repeating the last words again | 


space, he exclaimed, with a piercing cry of exult- | 
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LET US LOVE EACH OTHER STILL. 
BY COATES-KINNEY. 


Sap it is for hearts to sunder, 
Rent apart by passion’s thunder, 
Held apart by sullen will: 
For the sake of Him who sees us— 
Darling! for the love of Jesus, 
Let us love each other still! 


Sorrows present, and dark sorrows 

Looming from the far to-morrows, 
Can not shut from me the sky, 

Whitherward the angels wish us, 

Like the loss of that delicious 
Loving in thy limpid eye. 

Cloud may all obscure its clearness, 

Night may hide from us its nearness, 
Yet the sky is not afar; 

And in cloud, night, or returning 

Morn of fortune, love goes burning 
Into heaven like a star. 


O, then, let us love each other! 
Let not glooming evil smother 
Heaven’s glow within us, till 
Heart from heart estrangement wean us, 
And deep hatred gulf between us! 
Let us love each other still! 


Shall affections that went brooking 
Into one wide river, crooking 

Through the bloomy banks of bliss, 
Shall these heart-brooks now run single, 
Never more to meet and mingle? 

Can thy soul assent to this? 


Think of all the by gone blisses! 
Think of what our hearth-stone misses! 
Think of hopes whose shining goals 
Were as night sky’s August embers! 
Ah! have these become December’s 

Icy stars within our souls? 


Think of yet the life before us! 
Think, if death’s dread angel, o’er us 
Hovering, first should single me, 
Think of pale death staring sadly! 
Would thou kiss the cold lips madly? 
Think what madness that would be! 


Ask thy deep heart, darling! whether, 
Up in Eden, we together 
Shall with love immortal thrill! 
O, I see thy sad eyes brimming! 
Thou dost hear the angels hymning, 
Love, O love each other still! 


So 


MODESTY. 


As lamps burn silent, with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all. 
A. Hit. 





SUMMER CLOUDS. 
BY G. M. KELLOGG, M. D. 
Wuart is more fair than the fleecy cloud 
Slow floating on before the breeze? 
What beauty is vailed in its misty shroud 
As it floats thro’ the upper seas! 


With an earnest eye, upturned to the sky, 
Oft have I sat in years long flown— 
Seen the giants of air careering’by, 
Or pillowed on oceans of down. 


They are piled heaps of snow so bright, 
Untainted by the touch of man; 

Now, trooping virgins clad in white— 
A beauteous caravan. 


Up, up above the world so green; 

Up through our deepest, purest skies; 
O curdled out of the air serene, 

Those creamy masses rise! 


Ambrosial food for the gods, they are 
Up wafted by the gentlest gales— 
White-footed Ganymedes’ sweet care, 

Borne on to elysian vales. 


At the touch of the wand in Queen Mab’s hand, 
Which is the magic of thought, 

They are silver-capt domes shot up by the gnomes 
Or the temple which Solomon wrought. 


What continents of pearly light 
Stretch out on the verge of the sky, 

Or far-reaching capes of the tropics bright, 
Deceiving the mariner’s eye! 

They are snowy flocks of long-fleeced sheep, 
Round their shepherd kings they lie; 

They are folding down to their peaceful sleep, 
Up there in the silent sky. 


The sky, it is like the calm, calm mind, 
Into which flow beauteous things; 

Each brilliant thing upon earth can fiud 
Its type ’mong the airy rings. 


-——_@——_ 


BETHLEHEM’S STAR. 
BY MARY. 
AFFLICTIONS sore will often come, 
Thy faith and patience try; 
Yet faint thou not, but gaze above, 
And there that light desery, 
Which God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit three, 
Have kindly lent to guide thee o’er 
Life’s dark and troubled sea. 
This beacon-light is Bethlehem’s star, 
And it shall lead thee where 
Storm-clouds ne’er lower nor tempests beat, 
But all is wondrous fair. 
Then press thee on, fresh courage take, 
Life’s trials soon will cease, 
And thou shalt pluck from fadeless bowers 
The branch of endless peace. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE NAME. 


BY W. H. BARNES, 


ARD is the lot of him who bears an evil 

name. It hangs with the weight of a mill- 
stone about his neck, and he must have a brave 
heart and a strong arm or he can not keep above 
the fickle waves of society. Sometimes the ill- 
made name is a patronymic—the possession of 
an entire family. Then it is a kind of heredi- 
tary misfortune, which clings like the incurable 
leprosy to the sons—of which the daughters may 
only rid themselves by marriage. For this there 
is no guilt attached to either father or grand- 
father. When they first awoke to consciousness 
they found themselves standing on the shelf of 
life very accurately labeled. 

Every man and woman of modern times must 
have at least one “given name.” For the char- 
acter of this parents and friends are responsible. 
There is a long catalogue of euphonious names, 
and parents commit sin if they fail to make good 
selections for their innocent children. When we 
see a man plodding through this vale of tears, 
the victim of an ill-sounding name, we suppose 
that some ruthless uncle, mindful only of his 
own interest, by means of bribery and promises, 
fastened his uncivilized name upon the uncon- 
scious child. 

Joseph Grasshopper was born in Pineville. A 
circle of sympathizing friends foretold for him a 
prosperous and successful life. His name was 
his only inheritance. This, indeed, had been the 
only legacy which several generations of Grass- 
hoppers had left to their descendants, It had 
not changed hands so often as most fortunes 
which anxious parents bestow on their children. 
The name had been an heir-loom in the family, 
handed down from a great antiquity. 

Joseph was more fortunate than a great many 
young members of the human race—he survived 
the critical period of infancy. Having passed 
through those ills which youthful “flesh is heir 
to,” teething, measles, hooping-cough, and croup, 
he reached that period when the infantile propor- 
tions are merged into a more practical shape. 

One afternoon, as young Joseph was playing 
in the sunshine, his attention was arrested by his 
shadow, which extended large and long before 
him. As he gazed upon it, it seemed so much 
like a man’s shadow that he felt himself much 
larger and taller than before. After a while a 
cloud passed over the sun, and the child won- 
dered what had become of the admirable shadow. 
He had a shadow of which he then knew noth- 
ing, that was destined to follow him in gloomy 





as well as pleasant weather—in childhood, youth, 
and manhood, through all the lanes and by-ways 
of life. 

The time at length came when young Joseph 
must go to school, as all American boys do. 
He was accordingly sent to a dingy frame school- 
house with many windows, which seemed only 
to have been made that the cold winds of winter 
might have free access through its broken panes, 
and that the uninterrupted rays of the fierce sun 
might shine in very hot during the summer. 
The house was surrounded by the remains of an 
old fence, with a superannuated gate which leaned 
upon one hinge. Many weather-boards had fallen 
from the lower part of the house and were scat- 
tered about the yard. But all this was a mat- 
ter of no moment, as the school was primarily 
intended for boys, and no one supposes that they 
are endowed with sensibility and taste. To this 
sad place forty-nine boys besides Joseph were 
sent to “say their lessons” and become every 
day the more tired of school. 

When school opened the large boys all sat on 
high seats by the desks, but Joseph took his po- 
sition on a low bench in one corner, on which the 
water bucket stood. He was soon summoned to 
the master’s desk to make known his name, 
which he meekly said was Joseph Grasshopper. 
As he was a boy of truth he could not well say 
otherwise. The teacher dropped his pen and 
looked into his new pupil’s face with an eye of 
wonder. 

After the boy had returned to his seat the 
master cut a small piece from a sheet of paper 
before him and wrote in that peculiar hand which 
schoolmasters employ, “JosEPH GRASSHOPPER.” 
After looking at it for a few minutes he slipped 
it between the leaves of his Roll-Book. He did 
not insert the new name among the G’s in his 
alphabetical “list of scholars,’ but every night 
the last name he called was “Joseph Grasshop- 
per.” Many of the ruder boys would laugh 
when the curious name was called, and the mas- 
ter did not check them, because he knew that 
laughing was a healthy exercise. He preferred, 
however, that the boys should have their laugh 
at the close of school rather than while he was 
in the midst of his roll-calling. 

At the close of the first day Joseph told his 
mother how much the scholars laughed. He 
wondered if all school-boys did so. A tear came 
in her eye when she told her son that he must 
have a good heart and all would go right. It 
does require a very brave heart to breast all the 
tide which sweeps against a bad name. It re- 
quires a very manly spirit to enable a boy to bear 
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up under misfortunes which were born with him, 
and which he has no means of removing. 

Time does eventually bear us all beyond our 
greatest earthly sorrows. Walking calmly on 
with his steady and tireless step, our friend of 
the hour-giass and scythe leads us by all present 
afflictions, and makes them mere memories of 
the past. It often happens, indeed, that we come 
into new troubles; but we ought to be thankful 
for the changes which Time brings; for change, 
though it be not for the better, is attended by 
some good circumstances. 

Time was thus a friend to Joseph Grasshopper. 
He brought him out of all his boyish troubles to 
try the realities of the second stage in the jour- 
ney of life—young manhood. Years made him 
taller and more manly, and while they did not 
remove his misfortune, they somewhat modified 
it. His name, which in earlier life had passed 
current among his friends as Joseph, became Mr. 
Grasshopper. 

The most of American young men reflect seri- 
ously upon the subject of matrimony when they 
reach the age of twenty-five years, and Mr. 
Grasshopper was not different from his cotempo- 
raries in this respect. There was one meek-eyed, 
beautiful girl, a former schoolmate of his, who 
never laughed as the other scholars did when his 
name was mentioned. Like a prudent girl she 
continued to study her lessons, or think her own 
pure thoughts. This one circumstance made her 
very dear to the victim of the unfortunate name. 
One thing, however, tended greatly to diminish 
his courage. Her name was Isabella Harwood, 
which every body considered remarkably pretty, 
just such a name as a novelist would bestow on 
his favorite heroine. Now, Mr. Grasshopper 
feared that she would be unwilling to exchange a 
name made up of such a pleasant combination of 
vowels and liquids for one composed of so many 
unmitigated consonants as his. 

Caution was a characteristic of Mr. Grasshop- 
per, as it is of most unfortunate men. He was 
unwilling to launch his bark upon an uncertain 
sea till he knew that the coast was clear. Nei- 
ther dared he make any direct inquiries concern- 
ing the lady of his love, lest the unsympathizing 
world should guess at his intentions. After put- 
ting a few meager and half-made questions to 
some persons who knew less upon the subject 
than himself, he resolved to make the attempt. 
Having brushed his hat and put on his best coat 
and boots, he started, one mild afternoon, for the 
residence of Colonel Harwood. 

Joseph had always been a thoughtful boy, 
never venturing to ride, or walk, or eat without 





having previously selected some topic for thought. 


terested him very much of late: “The difficul- 
ties which mariners have met in their attempts 
to discover a north-west passage.” It seemed to 
him that all the icebergs which his imagination 
pictured in the polar seas appeared very much 


kind of human expression of countenance, some- 
what like the whiskered face of Colonel Har- 
wood himself. 


reached midwinter in the polar seas he stood 
upon the stone steps whence he could distinctly 
read upon a silver door-plate, “CoLoneL H. W. 
Harwoop.” He rang the bell, and as the sound 


fancied it was like the metallic sound which ice- 
bergs make when driven together by the waves. 
While these thoughts were yet trooping through 
his brain the door was opened before him, and 
with all proper dispatch and promptitude he re- 
quested an interview with Miss Harwood. He 
was conducted into the parlor and met by a smile 
of welcome from his former schoolmate. He 
was gratified with his reception, albeit he was 


hopper” as “Mr. Middleton.” The only word 
he uttered while the ceremony was being per- 
formed was “‘ Mr. Middleton,” and his voice went 


chanically repeated seemed the knell of his fond- 
est hopes, for what lady would hesitate for a 
moment in making choice between two names 
when she had an opportunity of comparing them 
| by speaking them together! 

| On his way home Mr. Grasshopper thought of 
the great number of mariners who had lost their 
lives in navigating the polar seas. He considered 
it a merciful providence that all did not lose 
their lives. 

As Mr. Grasshopper found that the romance 
of life was not made for him, he determined to 
try the reality. He would devote himself to 
some profession—could perform some duty that 
would place the world under obligations to him. 

Convinced of the power and supremacy of 
the press he turned his attention to authorship. 





lishing firm to bring out a thin muslin-bound 


Just as Mr. Grasshopper’s ideal mariners had | 





The subject with which he proposed to beguile | 
the two miles between the residence of his | 
mother and his destination was one that had in- | 


like the Lombardy poplar trees which grew in ~ 
front of Colonel Harwood’s mansion. He thought | 
of polar bears, but they all seemed to wear a | 


came back to him through the empty hall, he | 


greatly surprised at seeing a gentleman in the | 
room whom Isabella introduced to “Mr. Grass- 


forth and rang back into the chambers of his | 
brain very solemnly. The name which he me- — 
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He partly made arrangements with a book-pub- , 
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volume of poems. But the book was never is- 
sued. Probably the publishers understood hu- 
man nature, and knew that a book bearing the 
unpropitious title of “ Grasshopper’s Poems,’’ could 
never be popular among people whose heroes 
and favorites must bear euphonious names and 
high-sounding titles. 

When Mr. Grasshopper surveyed the whole 
round of arts and professions, and saw that by 
engaging in them he must link with them his 
unclassic name, his heart sunk within him. He 
felt that he was under the influence of an evil 
destiny. But his afterthought was better and 
much more manly. He determined to find some 
appropriate mission and fulfill it nobly for the 
benefit of mankind, whether rewarded with grati- 
tude or not. 

The city of M. was five hundred miles from 
Mr. Grasshopper’s birthplace. For some years 
the peaceful people of that town had been 
troubled by the perverseness of a number of 
graceless boys. The city fathers, in long and sol- 
emn councils, had endeavored to find a remedy 
for the growing evil. Finally a wise alderman 
originated and matured a plan which resulted in 
the establishment of “The M. City House of In- 
struction, Relief, and Correction for the Indigent 
and Evil.” 

Some of the best business men of the town 
were appointed trustees, who immediately ordered 
the publication of the following in “The M. City 
Weekly Soothsayer.” 

“ NOTICE. 

“From and after this date till May 1, 18— the 
Trustees of the M. H. I. R. C. I. E. will receive 
sealed proposals for teaching the future inmates 
of that institution, mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically. Applicants will direct proposals to the 
care of U. V. Horgau, City Clerk. 

“ March 1, 18—.” 

On the first day of May the Trustees assembled. 
After the usual introductory formalities the City 
Clerk produced two letters, which he laid before 
the trustees for their action. One proved to be 
from a resident of M., whom they all knew—an 
energetic and reliable man. His place of resi- 
dence proved an insuperable barrier in his way, 


| as a man from abroad was desired, consequently 
| he was voted on and rejected without a dissent- 


ing voice. The second letter was now taken up. 
The post-mark, “Pineville, March 15,” prepos- 
sessed them greatly in favor of the applicant. 
The letter commenced with an elegantly written 
eulogy on the benefits of philanthropy. Sec- 
ondly, was delineated the gratitude which all 
ages will bestow upon those men, and especially 





upon those municipal corporations that establish 
benevolent institutions. Thirdly, was set forth 
the duty which devolves upon men of talent and 
education of devoting themselves to the work of 
benefiting and instructing the erring and neglected, 
regardless of self-interest or pecuniary emolu- 
ment. After this introduction the writer avowed 
his willingness to sacrifice his own personal ease 
and enjoyment for the good of humanity. The 
letter was signed Joseph G. Hopper. 

The trustees were delighted. They hardly 
knew what characteristic of their correspondent 
to admire most, the distance at which he lived 
from them, the philanthropic sentiments which 
he expressed, the modesty with which he offered 
his services, or his entire removal from worldli- 
ness, which was manifested by his making no 
mention of pecuniary consideration, Doubtless 
all of these influences had their weight in making 
a@ unanimous vote in favor of Mr. Joseph G. 
Hopper for “physical, literary, and moral in- 
structor” in the M. H. 1. C. IL. E. 

Previous to this time, one rainy evening near 
the middle of March, Mr. Joseph Grasshopper 
walked down the principal street of his native 
town and stepped into the bar-room of the Pine- 
ville Hotel. He seemed much dejected, and had 
he lived fifty years before it might have been sup- 
posed that he was about to drown his sorrows in 
the oblivious tide of rum. But forty years had 
made a great change in the character of inns and 
innkeepers, and the Pineville Hotel was known 
far and near as a “temperance house.” Hence, 
no one who saw Mr. Grasshopper go in supposed 
that he was placing himself in the presence of 
temptation. He merely entered to beguile a 
leisure hour in reading some newspapers, which 
the worthy and intelligent landlord had been so 
rightminded as to place upon a side-table for the 
benefit of his guests and friends. 

Mr. Grasshopper’s eye swept from column to 
column with the speed and eagerness which char- 
acterize the experienced reader of newspapers. 
One of the newspapers contained a small para- 
graph in one corner, which especially attracted 
the reader’s attention. He read it once and 
again. The last reading had an influence on his 
countenance, for a neighbor who sat opposite 
asked him if there was any late news from Mex- 
ico, thinking perhaps there had been a recent 
battle between the American forces and those 
under General Santa Anna. He replied that 
there was none of importance. He took a small 
blank-book from his side-pocket, in which he 
made a hasty memorandum and then left the 
room. The questioner remained to wonder why 
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{ 
a man who was not a soldier should take interest | 


in unimportant war news. When Mr. Grasshop- 
per reached his room he wrote a long letter, 
which he signed “Joseph G. Hopper.” 

In “The M. City Weekly Soothsayer,” of June 
10th, the trustees were happy to announce to 
the interested public that the position of super- 
intendent of the M. H. I. C. I. E. was filled by 
the election and acceptance of Mr. Hopper, a 
gentleman every way qualified for his high sta- 
tien. The new officer was duly inaugurated and 
entered upon his duties with earnestness and 
zeal, 

Under his laborious hand, and with the impulse 
of his philanthropic heart, a place which some 
men would have made a mere prison-house for 
offenders became a garden of beauty, a home of 
happiness, a place of the first kindling in many 
breasts of high hope and good principle. Many 


| sons of poverty and neglect went forth from his 








a 


presence with a good prospect of causing the 
world to forget their early errors and speak only 
of their subsequent good deeds. 

The longest life is soon done, and men some- 
times die in the midst of useful labors. Near 
the close of the fourth year of his new life of 
labor, Mr. Hopper was seized with a slight ill- 
ness, which grew worse and worse till one even- 
ing just at sunset he died, while many of his 
friends were weeping at his bedside. 

In his will he requested that if his friends 
should think proper to erect a monument over 
his body it should be a very plain one, with no 
name or inscription upon it. People wondered 
at this singular request, and thought it a posthu- 
mous manifestation of that modesty which had 
so beautifully characterized him in life. 

There is not a more tasteful monument in the 
beautiful cemetery of M. than the nameless one. 
No grass grows in the walk which winds around 
from the entrance gate to this grave. Though 
there is no engraved eulogy, yet the story of his 
usefulness is often told at the grave-side by liv- 
ing lips which speak more warmly than marble 
can. 

The world looks too much toward names and 
reputations. At the roll-call on the battle-field 
of life it matters not so much how well a name 
sounds as that the voice answering to it be un- 
trembling and firm, as that the heart and soul 
which bear it be brave and valiant. The names, 
the characters, the reputations which our ances- 
tors made and bore, if good should not lift us too 
high in the world; if unfortunate and bad, they 
should not place us below those who are no bet- 
ter than we. 





THE DEFAMERS OF EVANGELICAL 
ENTERPRISE. 


BY JUNIUS. 

HE stupendous undertaking of bringing all the 
races and nations of the globe under the do- 
min‘on of one faith, is one of the principal fea- 
tures of Christian activity by which the satirical 
iggle of the “ wise and prudent,” who have no 
sympathy with the movement, is provoked. 
Now, I am not going to enter into any of the 
questions which such a vast enterprise may very 
fairly suggest. The ethnologist, the physiologist, 
the historian, and even the theologian, may have 
objections to the design, may doubt its feasibility, 
or may perceive wiser methods of pursuing it. 
And when such objections are temperately stated, 
such doubts respectfully expressed, and such sug- 
gestions sincerely made, it is the duty of mis- 
sionary advocates and managers gravely and care- 
fully to consider them. But rude laughter, at 
the supposed blunders made by those who know 
nothing of these questions, or who have come to 
their own conclusions in respect to them, shows 
but a shallow conceit or a contracted soul. The 
perpetrators of “the missionary follies” have, at 
least, done this—they have carried religion to 
the extremities of the earth as a divine motive 
to human culture; and this is better than if they 
had carried a mere human culture as the means 
to a true religion: but their defamers have not 
even done this. They have staid at home, and 
amused themselves at the expense of the gener- 
ous and faithful, who have left houses and lands 
for His sake who did the same work on an infi- 

nite scale in his day. 

The objections to evangelical enterprise are 
generally associated with a professed solicitude 
for the interests of civilization and humanity. 
It is argued that the great achievement of human 
redemption must begin with the understanding, 
and that, in time, the heart will right itself. If 
you would have men pure, teach them cleanli- 
ness; if you would see them devout in worship, 
give them half a dozen lessons in etiquette. 
When they ask, “What must I do to be saved?” 
hire them to work in a cotton-factory. Are they 
dull? Let them have a game at cricket. Do 
they burn their wives or throw their children in 
the sea? Read to them a page or two of Elliot- 
son. Are their habits unhealthy, degrading, sui- 
cidal? Blessed are those who shall lay hold of 
a copy of Combe’s “Constitution of man!” In 
short, as a universal panacea for all their ills, 
there is no specific like Cocker’s “ Arithmetic!” 
The multiplication-table is infinitely to be pre- 
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ferred to the table of ten commandments. Only 
make a man perceive how two and two make 
four, and he will cast his idols to the moles and 
the bats forthwith. Tell him that things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one an- 
other, and his countenance will radiate with ec- 
stasy; he will cast off all old prejudices; he will 
devote himself instanter to the problems of his 
origin and of his destiny; and his hopes will 
bloom with immortality and eternal life. 

Now, supposing, for the sake of a personal ap- 
plication of the argument, we grant all this, will 
the wiseacres who declaim so loudly, lustily, and 
wittily about “the missionary follies”—will the 
disciples of Harriet Martineau or of M. Comte, 
go to the South-Sea Islands, to China, to West- 
ern and Eastern India, to Africa—will they go 
even to the poor and wretched at their very doors, 
to teach their glorious gospel? Will they form a 
society to give a copy of their vaunted “Consti- 
tution of Man,” or their infallible “Euclid,” to 
every denizen of this unhappy world? Have 
they their organizations of practical science, and 
of educational philanthropy? Can they find a 
single individual generous enough to carry out 
the theory they so perseveringly defend? It 
may be very atrocious to give a man a stone when 
he asks for an egg; and when he asks for a “cop- 
per,” to insult his poverty with a “tract:” but is 
it not worse, when they groan in bondage, to 
mock them with your ethnological hypotheses? 
and when they ask for salvation, to mystify them 
by your present of a phrenological bust? But 
you will not even do this. You tuck the fig- 
ured crockery-ware under your arm, and say to 
the poor suppliant, in whose civilization you have 
30 supreme an interest, “No! if you want one of 
these saviors, go to my shop and buy one. Here 
is my card.” 

The fact is, nothing but a profound religious 
zeal will enable a man to seek out and to save 
his fellow-man. We hear how much commerce 
has done for religion: can not somebody tell us 
how much religion has done for commerce? Till 
you feel that you are responsible to the great 
God for doing your duty to others, you have no 
adequate motive to restrain you from a supreme 
consultation of your own personal interest. Be- 
lieve a book to be the veritable revelation of the 
Divine will, able to make wise unto salvation, 
and you have then a strong inducement to give 
it to every man; yea, and to teach every man to 
read, that he may understand it when he has got 
it. Draw two pictures in two moments! Here 
is a simple child of the holy One—untrembling 
in his faith, uncorrupted in his happiness. He 





embarks on the wide ocean; travels to a far-off 
country, with his Bible in his hand; he sits down, 
on his arrival, patiently to learn the language of 
his new home; he laboriously translates his book 
into the tongue of the natives around him; and 
then, with unaffected love, he calls them, one by 
one, saying unto them, “ Learn to read; for I have 
here a book which will teach thee how to live 
without sin, how to die without dread, how to 
hope without presumption, how to worship with- 
out idolatry.” Here is another man: he sets out 
on the same journey, undertakes the same hard- 
ships, and says to the objects of his grand solici- 
tude, “Learn to read this book; for it will in- 
struct you how to cast accounts; what te eat, and 
what to avoid; how to work without fatigue; 
how to play without degradation; how to get 
rich without dishonesty; how to be selfish, and, 
at the same time, just; it will refine your man- 
ners, polish your wit, enlarge your information; 
in short, it will make you good men of business, 
sharp at a bargain, and elegant in prosperity!” 
Who is the fool? Luckily for the sneers at the 
former character, no man has ever been fool 
enough to afford the fun of a comparison. 

“Ah! but in your picture, you have given 
too much credit to your client: the missionary 
preaches first, and teaches his savage auditor to 
read afterward.” Just so; and why? Because a 
religious interest is as necessary to secure his at- 
tention, as it is to lead his teacher to invite it. 
If the civilized can not acquire the necessary dis- 
interestedness to appeal to the population of the 
antipodes apart from his profound sense of relig- 
ious obligation, how can he expect that popula- 
tion to listen to his appeal till the same sense is 
awakened? He, the intelligent and the refined, 
will only hazard so much to save his brother: is 
it likely then that his brother, ignorant, bigoted, 
and proud, will submit to so much but to be 
saved? The religious motive is necessary to the 
undertaking of the experiment; in even greater 
degree, it is necessary to its success. 

Civilization is the fruit of great religious or 
national revolutions. The entire history of the 
world might be cited in confirmation of this hy- 
pothesis. And when international conflicts have 
preceded new developments of civilization, those 
conflicts have, most frequently, been directly or 
indirectly incited by religious agitation. A na- 
tion can only be stirred from within or from with- 
out by deep religious inspirations. Wars may 
rage; but if faith be not an element of the strife, 
it will end with the shedding of blood; and its 
monuments will be confided to the fare of its 
heroes, and the traditions of its barbaric glory. 
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Religious corruptions can only be cured by 
religious purity. A base superstition will in time 
destroy itself; but its ruins will be dismal, poison- 
ous, disgraceful. If it be removed by the intro- 
duction of a more exalted and transparent econ- 
omy, its abolition will be an era of progress, and 
a consummation of blessing. The gross abomi- 
nations of the Papacy in the French Revolution, 
found their natural, self-wrought explosion. . Sub- 
sequent political misfortunes may be attributed to 
the absence of a new and higher faith to engage 
the conscience and control the passions of the 
people. 

With the prosperity of the Church the general 
culture of society improves. As the inhabitants 
are taught a clearer knowledge of God, they in- 
tuitively recognize the more sacred claims of 
their fellows. Reading the Bible, they are pre- 
pared to read other books. Having mastered the 
ten commandments they pass naturally enough 
to the multiplication-table. Now that they are 
familiar with the sermon on the mount, it is com- 
petent for them to proceed to the study of math- 
ematics. The missionary heroes have imbued 
them with the hallowed atmosphere of Calvary, 
they can sustain galvanic shocks, and physiolog- 
ical disquisitions. 

“ But,” say the sneerers, “if these good people 
are so interested in the redemption and elevation 
of mankind, it is a pity they will not bestow a 
little compassion on the miserable sinners of their 
own country.” And are not ragged schools, Sun- 
day schools, city missions, sailor’s friend socie- 
ties, orphan charities, reformatory institutions, 
female protection societies, humane associations, 
temperance leagues, and a thousand other domes- 
tic philanthropies, advocated and sustained by 
these very philanthropists? Yea, and are not 
the embassadors of both classes of enterprise, 
almost without exception, the same men? Our 
sneering scribblers and caviling devotees of sci- 
ence do not show their hand or exercise their be- 
nevolence even when the “miserable sinners of 
their own country” are being cared for. True, 
some improvement in the method and the enthu- 
siasm of these departments is possible; and, in 
time, it will be made, but not by the worldly- 
wise men, or the “ positive” philosophers of our 
day. 

Of what, then, is the missionary enterprise 
truly the type and the center? Of liberality 
without stint. Of enthusiasm in the service of 
God, and of untiring perseverance in the service 
of man. Whatever of official and organic disin- 
terestedness our times have witnessed, has been 
associated with this glorious enterprise. Mam- 
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mon-worship is the crime of our age. But here 


an altar to the true God has been erected, and on | 


it have been deposited the sacrifices of innumera- 
ble benevolent and consistent devotees. 


a 


A VISIT TO THE SISTER OF MARAT. 


‘\ 
BY AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


FTER hearing from the niece of my old 

washer-woman the interesting account of the 
death of Marat, and the courageous behavior of 
Charlotte Corday after the event, I determined to 
hazard a visit to the sister of Marat, who was 
then living. Rue de la Barillarie, No. 32, was 
the address given me. I found an alley, narrow 
and somber, guarded by a low gate. Upon the 
walk I read these words: “The porter is to be 
found on the second floor.” I mounted. At the 


second floor, I demanded Mademoiselle Marat. | 
The porter and his wife looked at each other in | 


silence. “Is it here?” I asked, impatiently. “O! 
yes, sir”? “Is she at home?” 
poor woman is paralyzed in her legs.” 
story will I find her?’ 
door to the right!” The wife of the porter, who 
till then said nothing, exclaimed in a bantering 
voice— 


“What 


“Always—this | 


“On the seventh—the | 


“You will not find a very young woman, I | 


warrant you.” 


I continued to mount. The staircase became | 


steeper; the walls, without paint, showed in full 


day the dirty nakedness of the plaster. Arrived | 


under the roof, before a door badly closed, I 


knocked; after some moments waiting, during | 


which I gave a last glance of the eye to the 


wretchedness around me, the door opened. [ | 


stood struck with astonishment. The being who 
opened the door and stood before me was Marat 
himself. I had been warned of her resemblance, 


almost supernatural, to her brother, yet was | 


startled to find it so real. 
dress, with a napkin wrapped about her head, 
from under which very little hair escaped, al! 


Her coarse, shapeless _ 


worn by a masculine-looking woman, added to | 


the illusion—for one remembers the white cloth 
upon Marat’s head at the hour of his death in 
the bath. 

I made the customary salutation, asking, 
“Mademoiselle Marat?” 

She fixed her eyes, black and piercing, upon 
me, and answered, “It is here—enter.” We 
passed by a gloomy cabinet, where we saw a 
kind of a bed. This cabinet led to a chamber, 
very neat, but miserable. The furniture consisted 
of three chairs, a table, a cage where sung two 
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canaries, and an open armoire which contained 
a small collection of books. One of the win- 
dows being broken, it had been replaced by a 
sheet of oiled paper, which threw in the room, 
from the rainy day, a light gray and dull. I was 
not able to prevent myself, in noticing all this, 
from thinking upon the disinterestedness of those 
revolutionary kings, who had held in their hands 
the fortunes and heads of all Paris, and yet died 
leaving their widows and sisters to garrets on the 
seventh floor, without clothing, and perhaps with- 
out food or fire. 

The sister of Marat placed herself in an arm- 
chair, and invited me to sit myself near her. 
After stating my name, and the object of my 
visit, I hazarded some questions about her 
brother. She spoke to me, I must say, rather of 
the revolution than of Marat. I was surprised 
to find, under the dress and outward seeming of 
a woman of the people, a language correct, pre- 
cise, and vehement. I there recognized all the 
ideas, and often the expressions, of her brother. 
Also, she was having over me, added to the 
gloom pervading the chamber, a strange effect. 
The terror which attaches itself to the men and 
things of 1793 penetrated me, little by little; I 
became cold. This woman seemed less the sister 
of Marat than his shade. I listened to her in 
silence—to the words which fell from her lips. 

“One founds not,” said she, “a republic on 
gold or ambition, but on virtue. It is necessary 
to moralize the people. A republic needs pure 
men, who, to the attractions of riches and the 
seductions of power, will be inflexible. There is 
no other glory on earth than to work for the rigid 
enforcement of just and equal laws. Cicero is 
great, because he has crossed the designs of Cati- 
line, and defended the liberty of Rome. My 
brother, himself, is to me something, only because 
he has worked all his life to destroy the factions, 
and to establish the welfare of the people; other- 
wise I would disown him. Monsieur, remember 
this well: it is not the liberty of a part, but the 
liberty of all, that is required, and this can only 
be obtained through reason and virtue. Tyranny 
does not spring from the unjust nature of the 
few, but the debasement of the many. The 
weed springs from the uncultivated, rank soil; 
cutting the weeds will not correct the evil. Good 
must be sown, and sustained in its struggles to 
take the place of corruption. My brother died 
at his work. In vain they may assail—they can 
never efface his memory!” 

She spoke then of Robespierre with bitterness. 

“There was nothing in common,’ added she, 
“between him and Marat. If my brother should 








have lived, the heads of Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins would not have fallen.” 

Interrogated if her brother had been truly the 
horse doctor of the Comte d’Artois— 

“Yes,” said she, “it is the truth; and, being 
such, he was pursued, later, by a crowd of count- 
esses and marquesses, who sought to win him 
irom the cause of the people. They judged him 
by themselves, and thought, because poor, he 
must be corrupt. Indeed, it was rumored at one 
time that he had sold himself for a chateau. 
Monsieur,” added she, showing me with pride 
her miserable abode, “look; I am his sister, and 
his only heir; behold the chateau.” 

I surprised her, several times, fixing upon me 
looks distrustful and inquisitive. The suspicions 
of the revolutionists of 1793 had not died in her. 
She avowed to me that she had need of informa- 
tion upon my patriotism. I saw her also become 
angry at some of my observations—it was truly 
the blood of Marat. The principles advocated 
by her brother made up the whole legacy left to 
her keeping. The man, calamitous, sorrowful, 
and unfortunate, was in her eyes but thie passing 
shadow—his doctrines, the substantial good left 
to all humanity. 

My interview would have been protracted, and 
perhaps more interesting, but I left impatiently, 
on her alluding accidentally to Charlotte Corday, 
and calling her “an infamous woman of the 
pave.” Iam somewhat ashamed to own this, for 
it was Marat’s sister denouncing her brother’s 
assassin; but the language was so severe, and the 
look so strong, I forgot myself. As I rose to go, 
she followed me to the door, catching at the 
table, chair, and wall, as she passed, staggering, | 
for her infirmities seemed under excitement much 
worse, and said: | 

| 
| 





“Tf you wish more information, come again, 
and if I am alive you shall have it; but age and 
infirmity make it uncertain. The porter will 
open this door some day and find a flickering 
light blown out.” 

I turned to look at the almost skeleton form, 
dark, threatening, and terrible, and it seemed as 
if I gazed upon the last phantom of the reign of 
terror, scowling as it disappeared. 

We never met again. 


—_- > —- 


AFFLICTION. 

Many promises are scattered in the Bible like 
stars in the firmament; and if it were always day 
we should not have known there was a star in the 
sky; so many of God’s promises only shine, or at 
least shine brighter, in the night of affliction. 
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Tue Onty Sarge Hipine-Prace.—When God gives an 
organ or an attribute, we may be very sure that he has 
provided the counterpart object and the appropriate ele- 
ment. Its fins tell us that that little fish was made to 
swim; its wings tell us that this little bird was made 
to fly; its finger-rootlets tell us that yonder ivy was 
made to clasp and climb; his yearning, admiring, ador- 
ing faculty tells us that man was made to love and wor- 
ship. You put the golden carp in a crystal vase; you 
shut up the singing lark in a wooden cage; you plant 
the ivy in a Wardian case; and you bestow your whole 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, upon your dear- 
est earthly friend. And each has a little of its ele- 
ment—a little exercise for its peculiar faculty—exercise 
enough to feel at last cabined, cribbed, confined. The 
fish has room enough to float, and the bird has space 
enough to flutter; the plant has room enough to grow 
and dispread itself a little, and the creature-worshiper 
has object sufficient to take him out of himself a little 
way, and break up his absolute selfishness. Yet this is 
not enough. It is only enough to awaken an instinct 
which it can not gratify; and till it gets its Creator’s 
counterpart, the craving for its proper good will keep the 
imprisoned creature restless and unquiet. The finny 
and the feathered captive each alike want something 
to complete the fullness of its joy; the twining herb 
reaches the limits of its range, and curls up its tendrils 
or twists them back upon itself; and the creature-wor- 
shiper is haunted with fear of evil, or grows cross and 
weary with his idol. But in all this it is man who is 
marring the work of God. Give each his proper scope, 
and you will at once make each of them happy. That 
golden fish God made for the synny eastern river; that 
strong-winged bird he made for the blue and boundless 
firmament; that clasping, tenacious plant he made for 
the tall crag or the towering forest-tree: even as for that 
panting, aspiring, clinging soul of yours, he has provided 
a rest and a rejoicing in his own iminite excellence 
and uncreated all-sufficiency. Reader, take that range. 
Launching into the river of God’s pleasure, mounting 
into the high noon of adoring assurance, clinging to the 
Rock of Ages, and inclasping the tree of life, rise to the 
fullness of your immortal powers, and taste the blessed- 
ness which was man’s in the beginning. And if this 
you learn to do, you need mourn no irreparable loss nor 
fear any cureless sorrow; for in all events your heart’s 
best treasure is secure, vour truest Friend is deathless. 
There may be danger in the sunny creek, but you have 
a hiding-place and safety in the deep and ample river. 
There may be a serpent in the grass, or an inundation 
may drown the nest amidst the meadow flowers; but 
even while you alight on the sod you keep your eye on 
the firmament, and when the fields are flooded you can 
soar upward and sing at heaven’s gate. A dear com- 
panion may die, or a fond hope may prove a bitter disap- 
pointment; but “the Lord liveth, and blessed be my 











rock.” “My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the | 


Scripture Cabinet, 


strength [margin, THE ROCK] of my heart, and my por- 
tion forever.” 

“Nor Yet,” ano “ Nor Quits.”—‘Felix trembled, and 
answered, Go thy way for this time.” —Acts xxiv, 25. “ Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” —Acts xxvi, 28. 

In recording the effect of the two last discourses of 
Paul, the Holy Spirit has indicated with emphatic dis- 
tinctness the usual state of mind of those who hear the 
Gospel, and are not saved. Felix said, “ Not yet;”’ and 
Agrippa said, “ Not quite.” 

The judgment is convinced, the heart is touched, the 
knockings of the Holy Spirit are heard and recognized. 
Will the sinner absolutely refuse? No; he dares not. 
He can only say, “ Not yet.’ That isenough. The Spirit 
is grieved, and is gone. Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity; but man’s convenient season is God’s ab- 
horrence. 

Another says, “Good Master, I am ready to be a Chris- 
tian now.” The Savior explains what it is to be a Chris- 
tian; and the young man sorrowfully adds, “But not 
quite.” Not yet! and Not quite! Fatal words! They are 
Satan’s equivocating synonyms for never and not at ail. 
They look toward heaven, and take hold of hell. 

Fellow-Christian, let us, in self-examination, ponder 
these words. When the Master says, “Tuke up thy 
cross, and follow me;” “Seek first the kingdom of God ;” 
“Go, preach my Gospel;” “Love thine enemies;” “If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,’ when the Holy 
Spirit shows us sins to be mortified, and duties to be 
done; when conscience awakes, and talks to us, let us 
listen, lest, perchance, in the recesses of our hearts, may 
be heard the echo of these sinful words, Not yet— 
Not quite. 

Tue Boox or NarurE anD Satvation.—Once, when 
traveling in a railway carriage, Dr. Robert Newton found 
himself in the presence of an infidel, who soon began 
to obtrude his opinions upon his fellow-passengers, de- 
claring his contempt for the Bible, adding that he needed 
it not; the book of nature affording him all the informa- 
tion that he required on religious and moral subjects. 
Dr. Newton observed a young man in the company who 
might receive injury from these remarks, and, therefore, 
deemed it his duty to interfere. Looking at the intidel, 
he said, “The book of nature, sir, that you have men- 
tioned is a large volume; and he is a very learned man 
that is acquainted with all its contents; yet there is one 
subject on which I think it gives no information.” “ In- 
deed!” said the infidel: “what is that?’ “What is 
that?” rejoined Dr. Newton: “it is salvation.” ‘Salva- 
tion!” answered the infidel. “Ay, salvation,’’ responded 
the Doctor. “ Every man is sensible, from what passes in 
his own conscience, that he has done wrong; and that 
which all people confess to be morally wrong every-where 
meets our sight. Todo wrong renders us liable to pun- 
ishment; and, therefore, we need salvation. But where 
do you find any thing about salvation in the book of 
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nature? Do you read it in the grass of the field, either 
when it grows or when it fades away? Do you find it 
in the ever-varying surface of the sea, or in the clouds 
as they pass over your head? The book that you ex- 
clusively admire was written too soon for the purpose 
of instructing men with respect to the nature and method 
of salvation. It was written before there was sin in the 
world, and, therefore, before salvation was needed.”? The 
infidel stared aghast, but said not a word. An oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded for calling attention to the 
value of the holy Scriptures, which are inspired by God, 
and are able to make men “wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


SECRET PRAYER AND HOPE. 
As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see; 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee, 
My God! silent to thee— 
Pure, warm, silent to thee. 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee! 
As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 
The needle points faithfully o’er the dim sea; 
So, dark as I roam, in this wint’ry world shrouded, 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to thee, 
My God! trembling to thee— 
True, fond, trembling to thee. 
So, dark as I roam, in this wint’ry world shrouded, 
The hope of my heart turns trembling to thee. 
Foraivine Orners out or Love to Curist.—I met 
yesterday with A. You know how much and how griev- 
ously he has offended me. I was just about to pass him 
coldly, when I thought on the Lord Jesus. For a mo- 
ment the struggle was dubious. I held out my hand, 
and spoke to him; my heart burned within me, and I 
could hardly refrain from tears. How perfectly different 
it is to perform or omit an action on a thousand other 
grounds, or out of love to a forgiving Savior! I know 
not whether I am already regenerated; but this I do 
know, that it must be an inexpressibly blessed thing to 
be a true Christian. It often appears to me as if, through 
the knowledge of my own misery and corruption, I had 
been permitted to lift up, for a moment, the vail of a 
great sanctuary; and the glimpse thus obtained has so 
filled my soul with a reverential joy, that I would pa- 
tiently wait for whole years before that vail if it might 
be once more withdrawn, fully assured as I am of the re- 
splendent glories which are behind it. 
Smz Wrxps.—I have heard that a full wind behind 
a ship drives her not so fast forward as a side wind, that 
seems almost as much against her as with her; and the 
reason, they say, is because a full wind fills but some of 
her sails, which keep it from the rest, that they are 
empty; when a side wind fills all her sails, and sets her 
speedily forward. Whichever way we go in this world, 
our affections are our sails; and according as they are 
spread and filled, so we pass on swifter or slower whither 
we are steering. Now, if the Lord should give us a full 
wind and continued gale of mercies, it would fill but 
some of our sails; some of our affections—joy, delight, 
and the like. But when he comes with a side wind—a 
dispensation that seems almost as much against us as 
for us—then he fills our sails, takes up all our affections, 
making his works wide and broad enough to entertain 
them every one; then we are carried fully and freely 
toward the haven where we would be, the house of rest 
to all earth’s true pilgrims.— Owen. 








Jesus EVER AccEssIBLE.—Jesus, the sinner’s refuge, # 
always ready to save to the uttermost every poor sinner 
that turns to him for life. In the morning of our days, 
when the soul presents but the first blush of guilt, we 
are invited with a promise: ‘“‘ They that seek me early 
shall find me.” At the high noontide of life, though 
familiar with transgression, and every pulsation is in 
rebellion against God, yet we may come, with the assured 
hope of acceptance. And in the winter of our days, 
though our hoary hairs be stained with sins of crimson 
dye, still we may come, and not be cast out! The evi- 
dence of this marvelous mercy is in the invitation, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” To realize the toil and bur- 
den of sin is the only condition required. And this he 
bestows; it is the gift of his own precious, distinguishing 
grace. 

Fiyixe to Gop rm Danesr.—I recollect once when 
quite a boy, being on board the packet in the Bristol 
Channel; a storm suddenly came upon us, and almost 
overwhelmed us. We all with one accord fell upon our 
knees, and fervently prayed for the protection of God. 
Had a stranger to our fears seen us at the time, he 
would doubtless have said we were a most devout assem- 
blage. But alas! such was not our case: it was the 
crowd of sins which flashed upon our minds which made 
us fall on our knees; for when God preserved us through 
the danger, and made the storm cease, then were we 
ashamed of having been engaged in prayer—of having 
asked God for that which, in +he riches of his mercy, he 
bestowed upon us! 

Tus Inrection or Srxv.—In the melancholy story of 
Baal-peor—Numbers xxv—we see the powerful effects 
of sin—one man the cause of the sin of thousands! 
It is said, if the plague once got into England, it 
would quickly spread over the whole land; even a 
tainted garment would be the cause of the death of 
thousands. This depicts, though very faintly, the dread- 
ful effects of sin. Are you like Balaam, leading others 
into sin? doubtless, if you are willful sinners, you are 
doing so: none are content to sin alone. The last day 
will prove many not only suicides but murderers: they 
must then do justice to themselves, and confess that 
they slew not only themselves, but multitudes on multi- 
tudes of others. 

A UniversaL Curg-aLi.—I was once sent for to visit a 
poor woman who was laboring under a cancer, which had 
consumed almost her whole breast, so that I could see 
her viscera. How comforting to hear her say, when I 
compassionated her sufferings, “ But, sir, what is a can- 
cer in the breast, if the grace of God be in the heart?” 
There are many quacks in the world who say they can 
cure all diseases. It is an awful falsehood: nothing can 
eure all diseases but the grace of God. Grace is a 
panacea for all the evils man meets with; grace is the 
one thing needful—the only thing that can cure man’s 
moral nature.— Howels. 

THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM. 
BY CHARLES WESLEY. 
Traveler, see thy gracious day 
Swiftly drawing to an end; 
Mend thy pace, pursue thy way, 
Ere the shades of night descend. 
Fear to lose a moment’s space, 
Walk, advance, and hasten on; 
And when death concludes thy race, 
Dying, shout—thy work is done! 
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Ghitorial Bebiew, 


THE SKIN.* 

Tue reader will please not be alarmed at the topic 
chosen for this month’s discussion, as we have no idea of 
turning physiologist and lecturing in detail on the struc- 
ture or anatomy of the human frame. Our purpose is 
simply a brief talk on the skin—the wrapper with which 
every human body is invested—and concerning which the 
uamedical public know none too much. The skin is a 
membrane of inconsiderable thickness, enveloping the 
whole of the external surface of the body, following its 
prominences, its depressions, and its curves. It is de- 
scribed as consisting of three layers; namely, the scarf 
skin, the sensitive layer, and the corium. The scarf 
skin, also called the cuticle and epidermis, is horny and 
insensible in its character, and is a sheath of protection 
to the sensitive skin, or derma, which lies immediately 
beneath it. Our nails, the ends of our fingers, and the 
palms of our hands furnish illustrations of true and gen- 
uine scarf skin. The corium is the defensive portion of 
the skin, and consists of excessively minute fibers, which 
are collected into small bundles or strands, and these lat- 
ter are so interwoven with each other as to form a firm, 
strong, and flexible net. The fibers of these strands are 
of four kinds, the greater part being white and inelastic: 
some are yellow and highly elastic but brittle; a third 
set are reddish; while a fourth are without strength or 
elasticity, but possess a faculty of independent motion, 
producing those states manifested by the skin, denomina- 
ted goose skin, and causing under mental emotion or phys- 
ical sensation the instant erection of hairs, etc. 

The cells of the scarf skin contain more or less of a 
peculiar pigment, which makes the difference in hue of 
the different varieties of the human race—such as the 
blonde and the brunette, the European and the African, 
etc. Excepting the tinge which this pigment gives to our 
skin, all phenomena of color of the skin are referable to 
the quantity, velocity, or composition of the blood flow- 
ing through its capillaries or small tubes. When the 
mind, acting on the nervous system, causes a sudden dis- 
tension or swelling of the capillaries, the usual red hue 
of the skin is suddenly hightened, and the state is called 
blushing. The reason why ladies blush easier than gen- 
tlemen, is the greater delicacy of their skin and the 
more susceptible condition of the nervous system. An 
opposite effect to blushing, namely, a sudden or intense 
paleness, may be produced by the same cause—the blood 
in the capillaries being forced from the skin upon some 
internal organ, the brain or the heart, and causing, in 
some cases, instant death. Blueness of the skin depends 
upon some retardation of the circulatory system; such @ 
condition usually occurring in cold weather, when the 
vigor of the nervous system is reduced, and the little of 
blood remaining in the capillaries, after the inward pro- 
pulsion, is compelled to move with great slowness and 
languidness. 

The pores of the skin are numberless minute tubes, 
which traverse the three layers of the skin more or less 
deeply, and or 1 on the outer or scarf skin in as many 
minute apertu, .. These tubes belong to three systems 





*The Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Management, 
by Erasmus Wilson, F. R. 8. 





connected with the cutaneous organs; namely, the perspir- 
atory glands, the oil glands, and the hairs. Wash your 
hand thoroughly clean with soap and wipe dry, and take 
an ordinary magnifying-glass, and you will, on bringing 
it over the palm of your hand, discover innumerable lit- 
tle ridges of equal size and distance, and every-where 
running parallel with each other. On these ridges, wit 
out a glass, you can see the pores in even rows. Take 
your glass and look at the ridge, and each pore will look 
like a little fountain, with the sweat starting therein as 
clear as mountain spring water. Wipe it away and the 
instant you do it additional liquid springs up. Dr. Wil- 
son tells us that he counted the perspiratory pores on the 
palm of the hand, and found 3,528 in asquare inch. Each 
of these pores being the opening of a little tube nearly 
a quarter of an inch in length, it follows that in a square 
inch of skin on the palm of the hand there exists a 
length of tube equal to eight hundred and eighty-two 
inches, or nearly seventy-four feet. Admit seventy-four 
feet as the average drainage to every square inch of the 
human skin, and you can form some idea of the folly of 
those persons, who, in the neglect of proper bathing and 
otherwise, clog up their system and thus invite disease 
to come in and hold a revel with their organs. Physiolo- 
gists state that on the pulps of the fingers, where the 
ridges of the sensitive layer of the true skin are some- 
what finer than in the palm of the hand, the number of 
pores on a square inch a little exceed that of the palm; 
while on the heel, where the ridges are coarser, the num- 
ber of pores on the square inch is 2,268, and the length 
of tube only forty-seven feet. Taking 2,800 feet, how- 
tver, as the average length of tube of the perspiratory 
system of the whole gurface of the body, and 2,500 inches 
as the number of square inches of surface in a man of 
ordinary hight and bulk, we shall find the number of 
pores to be 7,000,000, and the number of inches of per- 
spiratory tube to be 1,750,000; that is to say, 145,833 
feet, or 48,600 yards, or nearly 28 miles. This, to say the 
least, is a very considerable length of drainage for the 
perspiration of our systems. 

We are always sweating, or, rather, perspiring, summer 
and winter, through the day and during the night, in 
sickness and in health, and every-where and at all times, 
from the time we breathe the first breath of life till we 
die. When the moisture from our bodies passes off in 
the form of an imperceptible vapor, it is called insensible 
perspiration, and when on excitation of the muscular and 
nervous systems, and when chemical combination is ac- 
tive, perspiration becomes perceptible, and is more or less 
abundant, and then we denominate it sensible perspiration. 
Naturalists state as a fact of some novelty, that in the 
greater number of mammiferous animals perspiration 
never proceeds so far as to moisten the skin. Horses, 
cows, etc., sweat in common with man; but dogs, foxes, 
and wolves never do. 

The surface of the skin, as is generally known, is oily 
in its character. It is so kept by an apparatus in its gen- 
eral particulars similar to the perspiratory apparatus. 
The tubes of the oil glands, however, differ from the 
tubes of perspiration in this, that they are more straight 
and are of greater diameter, being absent in certain sit- 
uations, such as the palms of the hands and the soles of 
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the feet, while they are more abundant on the face and 
nose, the head, the ears, ete., They produce the amber- 
colored bitter substance known as the wax of the ears, 
and on the head they resemble small clusters of grapes, 
and supply the skin with a pomatum of genuine home 
manufacture. Sometimes the oil glands, in consequence 
of certain habits of the person, become unable to expel 
the unctuous matter contained within, and the tubes of 
the glands distend beyond their natural limits, and the 
matter becomes impacted, and is only expelled by art— 
usually by squeezing the skin between the finger nails. 
In the year 1841 Dr. Simon, a German physician, discov- 
ered in the solid matter of the oil tubes certain minute 
and active little animals, an account of which he pub- 
lished the following year. Subsequently to this Dr. Wil- 
son set himself to work for six months in succession to 
an examination of these little skin occupiers. He gave 
the animalcule the name of steatozoon folliculorum, which, 
translated, means the “animal of the oily product of the 
skin.” The largest of those discovered was a little more 
than a quarter of a line in extent; that is, forty-five of 
them placed end to end would measure only one inch. In 
form and shape, when full grown, they resemble cater- 
pillars, and have a distinct head with feelers, a chest, with 
four pair of legs and a long tail. Were we to produce as 
an engraving one of these little skin livers, as magnified 
by the microscope, our readers might start with a small 
thrill of horror at the peculiar kind of tenants they 
hourly and constantly carry by millions in the surface of 
their bodies. 

The purpose of the oil glands is twofold, to lubricate 
and protect the skin, and to separate from the blood mat- 
ters prejudicial to life and health. 

Every part of our skin, the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet excepted, is organized for the production 
of hairs. So analogous are the hairs to the scarf skin, 
that they come off when the latter is separated from the 
sensitive skin by the action of a blister, or by scalding, 
or decomposition. Over the greater part of the body they 
are short and fine, scarce rising above the level of the 
skin; while in other parts, as the scalp, the eyebrows, 
and the face in man, they grow to a very considerable 
length. If the hairs are not cut off, they will, at the 
termination of certain fixed periods, fall off, or be thrown 
off, as in the case of a change of coat in animals or 
moulting in birds. Measurements of the length of the 
hair in women show it to range between twenty inches 
and three feet, and its average weight about seven ounces 
or half a pound. In some extraordinary cases it reaches 
the length of five and six feet. A distinguished Scottish 
physician mentions a case of a lady of his acquaintance, 
the hair of whose head was two yards long, trailing on 
the ground when she stands erect. Another medical 
gentleman, a German, mentions that in the prince’s court 
at Eidam is the portrait of a carpenter whose beard, in 
its greatest length, reached nine feet, or three yards, and 
that he’ had to carry it, when at work, in a light basket, 
fastened dexterously to his side. The Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana, in its article on zoology, speaks of one Hans 
Steiningen, burgomaster, who possessed a beard of won- 
derful length, and who, on one occasion, having forgotten 
to fold it up in descending a pair of stairs, trod upon it, 
and was thereby thrown down, and had his spine disloca- 
ted and himself instantly killed. 

Investigations as to the number of hairs on one’s head 
state the average number at 120,000. Persons living far 
north generally have light hair, while. those who reside 





in the temperate zones and toward the tropics have 
darker hair. Of the strength of the hair marvelous 
statements are made. Robinson, in his Essays on Natu- 
ral Economy, says that the hair of a boy or girl eight 
years old will support a weight of 7,812 grains, or about 
four pounds; the hair of a man twenty-one years of age 
will hold a weight of 14,285 grains, or about eight 
pounds, while one from the head of a man aged fifty-six 


Strange as it may seem, physiologists generally agree 
that the hair of man is finer than that of women. Dr. 
Wilson, in an examination of the hair of eighteen men 
and eighteen women, found, in every instance, that the 
men’s hair surpassed the women’s hair in smallness of 
diameter and fineness of texture. Well-authenticated 
though rare cases can be cited of persons whose bodies 
have been covered all over with hair of a long growth. 

People love to talk about good health and the means of 
securing it; but as a general thing its ghost is oftener 
seen than its reality. Any person who, by a neglect in 
the choice of his food or his clothing, or who by a lack 
of exercise or ablution, fails to obtain and preserve an 
agreeable warmth of his skin, will be certain to fail of 
another thing, the enjoyment of good health. Food, to 
be wholesome and properly nutritious, must combine all 
that variety of animal and vegetable which a divine 
Providence has bestowed on man. Dr. Prout has grouped 
all nutritive substances into four classes, termed the 
aqueous, or watery, the saccharine, the albuminous, and 
the oleaginous. The first of these needs no remark, the 
saccharine is derived from the vegetable kingdom, the 
albuminous chiefly from the animal kingdom, and the 
oleaginous from both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Every variety of milk contains something of these four 
elements, and milk, it is well known, is one of the earli- 
est and best articles of diet of which we can boast. A 
strictly vegetable or a strictly animal diet can not, on 
sound philosophical principles, be set down as the best 
for the development and health of the organs of man. 
There should be a variety; in fact a great variety in re- 
gard to our eating. To be eating the same thing day in 
and day out, summer and winter, will be almost certain 
to disorganize our system, and to induce disease of the 
skin. Children, especially, will suffer from such a course 
of feeding. “I once went to make a call,” says a phy- 
sician, “on a friend, two of whose children were sick, 
when something like the following colloquy took place: 

“ «How are the children?’ 

“ ‘Not well, doctor, not well at all.’ 

“ «Indeed, and what have you been feeding them on?” 

“Nothing but food the most nutritious and harmless.’ 

‘“««What have they for breakfast?’ 

“+ Bread and butter, and milk and water.’ 

“¢All the year round?’ 

“Yes, doctor, invariably the year round.’ 

“*What do they have for dinner?’ 

“*Pudding—light, you know, not heavy things—no 
pastry, no fruit.’ 

“«T fear you did not understand my question; have they 
no meat ” 

“«Yes, O yes; mutton, say, at least three times a week; 
no beef—at leas very seldom—chiefly mutton.’ 

“Well, and what do they have for sny~or?’ 

“Bread and butter, and milk and wa....’ 

“This,” says the Doctor, “ was the end of our talk for 
that time. I left without any prescription for his chil- 
dren, who were suffering from eruptions on the head, 
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except this one, that they should have a change of diet 
at once.” The prescription was followed by the some- 
what startled father, and his children got well in short 
meter. 

As to the time persons should eat, the quantity, etc, 
and as to what sort of clothes they should wear, we will 
not occupy space unnecessarily. It is a little mortifying 
to see how well and warmly grown-up persons will dress 
on cold days, while their little boys and girls of two, and 
three, and four years of age are made to wander about 
with bare arms and ankles, or with clothing so thin that 
they wear blue lips and noses the whole day, and are put 
to bed sick at night. 

Dr. Edwards ascertained that the temperature of young 
puppies and kittens when lying near their mother was 
two degrees lower than that of their parent, but when 
these same puppies and kittens were removed a little dis- 
tance off they rapidly cooled down till their temperature 
was on a level with the atmosphere. Seeing that such is 
the case, it is not any matter of wonder that about one- 
fifth of the deaths among children is traceable directly 
to colds, or to inflammations of the lungs or bowels 
supervening on cold. 

Of exercise and bathing and their influence in keeping 
the skin in a healthy condition scarcely too much could 
be said, and yet we must dispatch both topics in brief 
terms. English ladies have the reputation of rosy faces 
and healthy bodies, and American ladies a reputation for 
handsome faces and delicate health. How far climate 
goes to make the difference we will not stop to inquire. 
The women of Britain are in the habit daily of taking 
regular out door exercise. Especially do they walk much; 
while our female friends of this side the water do not 
take regular outdoor exercise, either daily, semi-weekly, 
or weekly. They occasionally take walks and get tired 
out in consequence; and they occasionally also take a 
ride of a few miles and have a headache in consequence 
when they get home. To render exercise profitable to 
you, it must be taken as regularly as you take your meals, 
and it must also be taken with a will. Going out on a 
walk alone, or poke an bour along to a tune as solemn 
as ‘I'he Dead March in Saul, will not profit, but injure you. 
Dr. Franklin, in saying a few words to a friend on the 
subject in question, used thesé words: “I am ready to 
say and prepared to prove that there is more exercise in 
one mile’s riding on horseback than in five in a carriage, 
and more in one mile’s walking on foot than in five on 
horseback.” Do not fret, then, if you can not sport a 
span of horses and a carriage, but get the company of a 
friend whose society is agreeable and dash out for a 
walk—out over the hills, and down the valleys, and 
through the woods; or if nothing else is practicable and 
you live in the city, take a couple of miles of parading 
along the pavement and make the best of your circum- 
stances. 

But mark, while exercise is indispensable, directly after 
exercise the physical system is in a condition susceptible 
of its most serious damage; in other words, then is the 
time for taking cold and obstructing the functions gener- 
ally of one’s body. So long as you perspire you are safe; 
but the instant you begin to reduce the external tempera- 
ture of the skin the danger begins. A preacher preaches 
till he becomes excited and the perspiration starts. His 
lungs are warmed up and he goes out into an atmosphere 
colder than that in the church. He rides on horseback, 
may be in company with a friend, a quarter of a mile, or 
a half, or a full mile, and keeps talking all the while, or 





if it is in the evening he hurries along to his stopping- 
place, eats heartily and goes to bed in a room which sel- 
dom gets ventilated, and wakes up in the morning with 
hoarseness or a cold, or something else of the kind, and 
wonders how he “got a cough.” No person, after public 
speaking in doors, ought to talk in the open air till his 
lungs and his system have become reduced in tempera- 
ture at least to what they were before he commenced 
speaking. And as to the practice of eating immediately 
after violent brain and lung exercise, and just before one 
retires to rest, it is simply absurd. 

Of the influence of bathing on the health of the skin 
we have not space to speak as its importance demands. 
A man or woman who does not regularly bathe is deprived, 
not only of a means of genuine health, but of a real 
luxury. Every moment of one’s life a multitude of use- 
less, corrupted, and worn-out particles evaporate through 
the numberless small! vessels of the skin in an insensible 
manner, and if these are not promptly and properly re- 
moved you will have to pay for your indiscretion with 
compound interest. Every plague of an epidemic, whether 
in the shape of a fever, a complaint of the stomach and 
bowels, or by whatever name called, will strike at you as 
a victim, and damage, either of a temporary or permanent 
character, will ensue. The most ignorant person knows 
a horse, in order to look sleek and be healthy, must be 
curried, washed, and sponged; and that same most igno- 
rant person knows that he himself is of more value than 
a horse, and yet he never lets a wet sponge or towel get 
to any part of his body except his face or hands. The 
way most people act would indicate that water was pois- 
onous as a general wash, and that soap was a powerful 
irritant. Away with such nonsense. There does not ex- 
ist in the art of living a greater device for securing a vig- 
crous and buoyant existence than bathing. To quote 
the language of Mr. Bain before the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution: “It is one of the most powerful di- 
versions to the current of business occupation; it can sus- 
pend for a time the pressure of our pursuits and anxie- 
ties, and return us fresh for the enjoyment of our other 
delights. To the three varieties of state which our 
bodies pass daily through, eating, working, sleeping, it 
would add a fourth, luxurious in itself, and increasing 
the relish for all the rest. It would contril ate to realize 
the perfect definition of a good animal existence, which 
is, to have the appetite always fresh for whatever is before us. 
The health of the mind must be based in the first place 
on the health of the body; mental occupation and refined 
enjoyments turn into gall and bitterness if they are not 
supported by the freshness and vigor of the physical 
frame.” 

Do not be frightened by the moonshine talk of any 
body to forego the use of soap in your ablutions; for 
soap, by the admission of the best of physicians, never 
irritates the delicate skin even of infants. Depend upon 
it, when soap does develop irritation it is not the fault of 
the soap, but rather of the condition of the complainant. 
Let it irritate at first if it will, and blame yourself there- 
for. In the continued use of the article the irritation 
will cease, your skin will become healthy—will have the 
right complexion and tone, and will be kept compara- 
tively free from wrinkles and eruptions. Follow a differ- 
ent course, bathe when you feel like it, say once a year, 
that is, in the middle of July or August, and if different 
results follow you will know readily how to account for 
them and to whose charge they belong. The blame will 
be yours only. 
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Stems, Riteracy, Scientific, and Religions. 


Lowpow Rexiciovs Tract Society.—The London Tract 
Society held its fifty-sixth anniversary in Exeter Hall 
last May. From the report read we learn that tracts of 
this Society, in one hundred and twelve different lan- 
guages, have been circulated to the amazing number of 
673,000,000, exclusive of various other publications. The 
total receipts of the year 1854 were £69,236, or about 
$850,000, being an increase over those of the past year of 
more than £1,000. The circulation for the past year 
was about twenty-eight and a quarter millions, being an 
increase, over that of last year, of nearly a million. Large 
grants were made for the use of soldiers and sailors in 
the Crimea and to the hospitals at Scutari. 

Dyspepsia aMona Preacners.—Dr. Hall, of New York 
city, in his medical journal, asserts that one great cause 
of dyspepsia in ministers is eating too soon after preach- 
ing. For two or three hours the tide of nervous energy 
has been setting in strongly toward the brain, and it can 
not be suddenly turned toward the stomach; but the 
mental effort has occasioned a feeling of faintness or 
debility about the stomach, and a morbid appetite; and 
if food is taken at all largely, there is not the nervous 
energy there requisite to effect its digestion, for the brain 
will be running over the discourse. 

Niagara Farts —The gross power of the Falls of Ni- 
agara, is, according to Blackweli’s observation, equal to 
that of nearly seven millions of horses; others, from dif- 
ferent data, make it as high as ten or twelve millions, 
and even more. In fact, taking into account the con- 
stancy of its operations, the effect of this great cataract 
will bear a comparison with that of the entire adult 
laboring population on the face of the globe. 


RomisH Misstons.—According to an account just pub- 
lished, the receipts of the Societe de la Propagytion de la 
Foi, in 1854, were 3,722,756f. This amount is the highest 
they have yet attained, with the exception of the last two 
years, when the jubilee caused an exceptional augmenta- 
tion. Of the total amount, 2,205,501 francs have been 
contributed in France. 


Gotp ror Mayxuractunine Purposss.—lIt is computed 
that the amount of the precious metals consumed in vari- 
ous ways in the arts, is from forty to fifty millions of 
dollars’ value per annum. The quantity used in the 
manufacture of watch cases, pencil cases, plate, household 
materials, and in the arts, is enormous. It is stated that 
for gilding metals by the electrotype and the water- 
gilding processes, and in the Staffordshire potteries, Eng- 
land, no less than 18,000 to 20,000 ounces are annually 
required. In Paris 18,000,000 francs are used for manu- 
facturing purposes yearly; and in the United States $10,- 
000,000 is the estimated amount converted into orna- 
mental jewelry. 

Ecnors.—The best echoes—says a writer on architect- 
ure—are produced by parallel walls. At a villa near 
Milan, there extend two parallel wings about fifty-eight 
paces from each other, the surfaces of which are unbroken 
either by doors or windows. The sound of the human 
voice, or, rather, a word quickly pronounced, is repeated 
about forty times, and a report of a pistol from fifty to 
sixty times. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Woodstock 
Park, which repeats seventeen syllables by day, and 





twenty by night. An echo on the north side of Shipley 
church, in Sussex, repeats twenty syllables. There is 
also a remarkable echo in the venerable church of St. 
Albans. 

Harvard Universiry.—This institution was founded 
over two hundred years ago by a band of the Puritans. 
In 1775 a Professorship of Divinity was established in 
consequence of Mr. Thomas Hollis, of London, bequeath- 
ing to the institution the sum of 3,610 pounds sterling. 
Unfortunately for the interests of evangelical godliness 
Harvard has been in the sway of the Unitarians for an 
indefinite time past. With its princely endowment of 
over two million of dollars, it does not educate each year 
more than one hundred and twenty students, whereas, 
considering its limitless facilities, it ought to educate 
from three to five thousand annually. 

An Eprroriat Posirriox.—Mr. James Pummill, for many 
years connected with the printing office of the Western 
Christian Advocate and Ladies’ Repository, became, June 
llth, editor of the Indianapolis Daily Republican. Mr. 
Pummill is known to many of the readers of this peri- 
odical as an elegant and graceful writer, and in his new 
position we doubt not he will sustain his reputation well. 

Onto Common Scnoorts.—There were in Ohio, in 1854, 
the following number of youth between the ages of five 
and twenty-one : 








Males Females. 

White..... anne ee ‘iieninocap 414,519 392,931 
Colored. .ccccccccccccccccccccevccescees ccooe 6919 4,737 
Totals. ..ccccccccces eeeseerececeseee 419,438 397,668 

419,438 

Total number of white and colored youth.......-. $17,106 


Of the above the following number attended school 
during the year: , 


Males. Females. Total. 
White. cccccccccccee ecccccccecece ++ 244,089 209,663 453,752 
Cahora ccocccscccccccscccccccccscccs 1,306 1,174 2,439 


The number in average daily attendance in common 
schools was 148,271 males, and 125,171 females; and in 
high schools 2,258 males, and 1,496 females. Of the 
total number of scholars 239,168 could read and write. 
The latter is more than one-fourth of the whole number 
of youth in the state. 

The number and grade of schools is as follows: Com- 
mon, 10,330; high, 57; colored, 48; English and German, 
48. Number of teachers in common schools, 7,469 males 
and 6,413 females; and in high schools, 71 males and 63 
females. The number of scholars enrolled compares as 


follows: 
Males. Females. 


COMM. oe cccccccccccccce eceseee 189,542 164,204 
icc cisccendtneiekueccnedeassons 2,414 2,197 

Number of school-houses built during the year 770; 
value $346,943. Number in the state 7,235; value $2,- 
197,384, including lots and furniture. The amount of 
common school fund collected and apportioned during 
the year ending November 15, 1854, was $1,118,039; 
special taxes collected to keep up common schools seven 
months in the year, $404,378; collected for support of 
high schools, 25,232. Total funds derived from all 
sources, $1,684,694. The average rate per scholar, paid 
for tuition out of school fund, was $2.07.5. 
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Our Lawyers anD Law Scnoots.—The census of 1850 
returned the total number of lawyers in the United 
States in that year at 23,939, which gives one lawyer 
to every 817 inhabitants, the white population of 19,558,- 
068 only considered. Great Britain in 1841 had 17,334 
members of the legal profession, and a population of 
18,717,870, or one lawyer to every 1,079 inhabitants. 
More than two-fifths of the entire number in 1850 were 
established in four states; namely, in New York, 4,263; in 
Pennsylvania, 2,508; in Ohio, 2,208; and in Massachu- 
setts, 1,111: aggregate, 9,905. The first law school in the 
New England states was the Litchfield Law School estab- 
lished in 1782 by Tapping Reeve, afterward Chief Justice 
of Connecticut. At the present time the principal Amer- 
ican Law School is that of Harvard University, founded 
in 1817. For the last two years the number of students 
has averaged 140, and the whole number, since 1817 is 
about 2,000, of whom not quite half have taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. The Law Department of 
Yale College was established in 1824. The number of 
students this year is 25; last year it was 38; and the 
whole number of those graduating and receiving the 
degree of LL. B. since 1843 is about 100. At Columbia 
College in New York city a professorship of law was 
established in 1793. The State and National Law School 
at Poughkeepsie was established in 1845 at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., and was removed to its present location three 
years since. It has constantly had a large body of stu- 
dents, averaging 100 a year, the larger part of whom 
have graduated. The Law School of the University of 
Albany was organized in June, 1851, and the first session 
was commenced December 16th following. The number 
of students at the last term was 46, the usual average. 
The graduates in three years have been 19. The Law 
Department of Hamilton College was organized a year 
since, and now has 10 students. Virginia has two noted 
and long-established Law Schools. That of the College 
of William and Mary—the oldest in the Union except 
Harvard—was commenced in 1779. ‘The total number 
of graduates is 167, which is but a small proportion of 
all the students. The Law School of the University 
of Virginia began in 1826, and now has 216 alumni. The 
aggregate of students since 1826 amounts to 1,448. In 
1847 the Law Department of the University of Louisiana, 
in New Orleans, was opened. The number of graduates 
each year has averaged about 80. Of other southern 
schools there are but few. That of Wm. Tracy Gould 
at Augusta, Ga. has been successfully conducted for 
several years. That of the University of North Carolina 
was commenced in 1845, and now has two professors but 
not many students. The principal Law School in the 
western states has been that at Transylvania Univer- 
sity, in which two professors of law were appointed in 
1799. At its last semi-annual session it had 86 students, 
of whom 26 graduated. The Western Military Institute 
since 1853 has had a Law Department, with three pro- 
fessors. The Law School at Cincinnati was opened in 
1833 with four professors, and for several years imme- 
diately following it had an average of 25 students, and 
is still in effective operation. At Bloomington, Ia., ten 
years ago, Judge M’Donald had charge of a Law School 
connected with the State University. The full course 
of study in all these schools is completed in two years. 
Graduates receive the degree of Bachelor of Laws, and 
in some schools this is conferred after eighteen months’ 
study. The degree of LL. D. is seldom conferred except 
as an honorary title. 








= 





BreckenripGe Coau.—The Breckenridge coal, from 
Kentucky, as a fuel, burns with a clear flame, great 
heat, and no dust, only some eight per cent. remaining 
as ashes; but chemical analysis shows it to possess 
other qualities still more valuable. By distillation there 
is obtained from a tun of this coal 15 gallons of purified 
illuminating oil, 35 gallons of lubricating oil, and above 
1884 pounds of solid paraffine, worth together, it is sup- 
posed, some $40 or $50. The cost of manufacturing 
these substances from a tun of coal is about $6. The 
lubricating oil is of great value for machinery, being 
superior to all animal or vegetable oils for that purpose. 
It also yields benzole in quantities; and a patent has 
been taken for making printing-ink from it also. From 
the paraffine excellent candles can be made, equal in all 
qualities to the best sperm. At the same time such is 
the compactness and toughness of the coal that it may 
be turned into knife-handles, inkstands, buttons, or other 
articles of that sort. It would be difficult to imagine a 
mineral which could be put through such a Protean list 
of transformations as this coal. 

Tue Austrian Pusiic Lrsrary.—The Imperial Library 
of Vienna contains upward of 16,000 manuscripts on 
parchment in the Greek, Hebrew, Chinese, Indian, and 
Arab, and nearly 12,000 in the European languages on 
paper; there are also 12,000 in the Cunic character, up- 
ward of 280,000 modern works, 6,000 volumes of music, 
and 8,300 autographs of celebrated individuals. There 
are also in Vienna 17 libraries, among which the Im- 
perial Library and that of the University are the most 
considerable. 

SwEDENBoRGIAN PusticaTions.—The Swedenborg Pub- 
lication Society have stereotyped 11 royal octavo vol- 
umes, amounting to nearly 6,000 pages, at an aggregate 
cost of $4,235.23; while about $1,500 has been expended 
in plates during the past year, being nearly three times 
the amount expended the year previous. It has pub- 
lished in all 13,000 volumes, or more than 5,000,000 
pages. Nearly 10,000 of these volumes have been or- 
dered, and have gone forth from its depository, and more 
than 7,000 have been sold and paid for. 

Bancrort’s History.—It is stated that more than 120,- 
000 volumes of Bancroft’s History of the United States 
have been sold by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., and that 
the demand still continues. The Post says: “The his- 
torian has lately visited the southern states, where he 
has viewed the places the most remarkable by their his- 
toric associations, and is now at his elegant residence in 
New York, engaged upon a continuance of his truly 
national history. Another volume, however, may not 
be looked for under several years, as probably the vol- 
umes containing the whole of the next period of the 
history—the first part closing with the declaration of 
independence, and the second part completing the his- 
tory of the war and closing with the peace of Paris— 
will be printed together. 

Poems or WittraM C. Bryant.—The poems of William 
C. Bryant have just been published at Dessau, in Prussia, 
by the house of Katz Brothers. This edition forms the 
firat of their series of standard American works, which 
they are publishing under the editorial superintendence 
of Dr. Karl Elze. 

Dr. Pavtt’s History or Enetanp—Geschichte von Eng- 
land—lately published, in three volumes, at Hamburg, is 
spoken of by the London Times as the most complete and 
impartial history of the island which has yet been written. 
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Biterary Hotices. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Napoteon Bonaparte. ByJ. 8S. C. Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. Two Volumes. Large octavo. 
Pp. 612, 666. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. —This 
work is splendidly illustrated with nearly three hun- 
dred engravings, and its mechanical execution is superb 
throughout. Mr. Abbott in this work has attained a 
style of historical composition surpassed by few his- 
torical writers, ancient or modern. Whatever may be 
thought of the glosses given to the historical facts of 
which this work treats, no one can deny the power of 
the writer. The book once taken up, will not be easily 
laid aside till the end is reached. In respect to his ex- 
treme adulation of Napoleon, Mr. Abbott has seriously 
offended the taste of a large portion of his countrymen, 
and has exposed himself to severe and just criticism. 
The work will no doubt be extensively read; and we 
opine will greatly ameliorate the stringency of the public 
mind against Napoleon. 

Bancror?’s Lirgrary aND HistoricaL MiscELLANIEs. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 517 pp.—We are 
not prepared to believe that this work will add essen- 
tially to a literary reputation already as extended as it 
is mature and solid. But it will prove a welcome offer- 
ing to the many friends of the author, and to the friends 
of English literature. The work, though fragmentary, 
is less so than might be inferred from its title—being 
for the most part composed of elaborate and extended 
papers, comprised under the general heads, “ Essays,” 
“Studies in German Literature,” “Studies in History,” 
and “Occasional Addresses.” The essays are three in 
number, upon “The Doctrine of Temperaments,” “ En- 
nui,” and “The Ruling Passion in Death.” In the Ger- 
man studies we have the following papers: ‘General 
Characteristics,” “The Revival of German Literature,” 
“Men of Science and Learning,” “The Age of Schiller 
and Goethe,” and “Translations,” principally from the 
German poets. In the historical “Studies” we have 
“The Economy of Athens”—a paper the American peo- 
ple would do well to read—* The Decline of the Roman 
People,” “ Russia,” and “The Wars of Russia and Tur- 
key.” The “ Addresses” are five in number, the closing 
one being the celebrated oration delivered before the 
New York Historical Society, at its semi-centennial cele- 
bration in 1854. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

Lire 1s Earnest; or, Memoirs of Rev. Zenas Caldwell, 
A. M., First Principal of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
By Rev. Professor S. M. Vail. For sale at the Methodist 
bookstores generally—We have read this book with pro- 
found interest; and are most happy to learn that its 
scholarly and pious author will soon employ his pen 
in preparing a similar sketch of the late and lamented 
Professor Merritt Caldwell, a younger brother of Zenas. 

Stag Papers is the quaint title of a volume of fugitive 


articles originally contributed to the columns of “The | 


Independent” by Henry Ward Beecher. The first six 
papers comprise “ Letters from Europe,” and the succeed- 
ing thirty-two a wide variety of the “Experiences of 


Nature.” There is a keenness of perception, a delicacy | 


of fancy, and a fertility of expression and illustration 


in these papers that at once render them not less iater- | 





esting than improving. There is no mistaking their 
mental identity. ‘ Henry Ward Beecher” glows in every 
thought and beams from every page. New York: J.C. 
Derby. 12mo. 359 pp. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 

Corron 1s Kine is the quaint but expressive title 
of a 12mo. of some two hundred pages, recently issued 
by Moore, Wilstach & Co., of Cincinnati. It treats of 
the culture of cotton, and its relation to agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce; to the free colored people, 
and also to those who hold that slavery is in itself sinful. 
The author of this work—whoever he may be—has evi- 
dently had access to the fullest and most reliable sources 
of information upon the subject, and has manifested a 
commendable faithfulness and industry in gathering to- 
gether the facts that bear upon it. The work will attract 
attention. While we are compelled to dissent from some 
of the conclusions of the treatise, we consider its copious 
aggregation of facts as entitling it to grave consideration. 

Ligut, More Licut; or, Danger in the Dark. By Isaac 
Kelso. Cincinnati: E. Hampson. 1855. 12mo. 300 pp— 
The great success of Mr. Kelso’s first work has induced 
the preparation of another, which is equally replete with 
“awful disclosures.” We frankly confess we have no 
taste for such reading, nor do we ever wish to have any. 
We do not think it can contribute any thing to the 
moral soundness of even one anti-Papal conviction. 

Emity VERNON; or, Filial Piety Exemplified. By Mrs. 
Drummond. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 12mo. 
330 pp.—A charming volume, well adapted to do good. 

Harper’s Story Booxs.—The second volume of this 
series is before us. Part I—‘ The Little Louvre ”— con- 
tains fifty-two graphic “pictures” beautifully illustrated. 
Part II: “Frank; or, the Philosophy of Tricks and Mis- 
chief.’ Part II: “Emma; or, the Misfortunes of a Belle.” 
The book is got up in fine style; and “Harper’s Story- 
Books” bid fair to be as universally popular as was 
“Harper’s Family Library” in its day. For sale by H. 
W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

Huc’s TRavELs IN THE CuiNEsE Empire. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. Two Volumes. 8vo. Pp. 421, 
422. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby—M. Huc has already 
become well known in the literary world by his travels 
in Thibet and Tartary. He possesses a keen, observing 
eye, and unusual powers of vivacious, lifelike description. 
M. Hue, it is proper to remark, was a devoted Papist, 
and whatever concerns Christianity in the Chinese em- 
pire was seen and is described from a Roman Catholic 
stand-point. This mars what otherwise would have been 
an exceedingly valuable book; and, indeed, in spite of 
this, the work is one of great value. If we may credit 
M. Hue, the Romish missionaries have vast multitudes 
of adherents in the Celestial empire. But we fear the 
great body of them are but a very imperfect sort of con- 


| verts—perhaps somewhat like the wholesale converts 


made by the Japanese missionaries, of whom Mr. Southey 
said they might as well have been “baptized by a steam- 
engine,” so far as the attainment of any true knowledge 
of Christianity or experience of its power are concerned. 
Notwithstanding these defects, the work is one of real 
value, and will amply repay a perusal, and we commend 
it to the attention of our readers. 
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Ministry NEEDED For THE Times. By R. S. Foster, 
D. D.—this is a timely and able production—in the 
main, correct in its assumption of facts, clear in its 
elucidations, and forcible in its arguments. It should 
be widely distributed and read among our ministry and 
more intelligent laity. It may be that the author takes 
extreme positions and presents extreme views; but after 
all necessary deductions, there is a grand residuum of 
important truth. We do not understand him to assume 
that no man may enter the ministry unless liberally 
educated, or that men may be educated for the ministry 
without reference to a call from God—such propositions 
we should repudiate with all our heart—but that the 
Church now needs a more thoroughly educated and lib- 
erally informed ministry. That there is a growing con- 
viction of the importance of this in the Church there can 
be no doubt; and how any man capable of appreciating 
the position of the Church—the advancement of the 
laity in intelligence, social position, and influence, the 
relations of Methodism to the theology of the age, the 
relations of the ministry to the development of the 
Church, and especially the nature of the ministerial 
work—can consider the subject without coming to the 
same conclusion, we do not well see. Fifteen years ago 
we were involved in a discussion upon the subject with 
Dr. Bowen in the Christian Advocate and Journal—the 
Doctor taking the negative. Though then but a boy as 
it were, the courteous bearing of the Doctor to us in 
that discussion gave us a high opinion of his Christian 
and gentlemanly character. Since then, we believe, he 
has espoused the same side of the question with ourself; 
and from that time forward we have marked the growing 
conviction in our ministry and among our more intelli- 
gent laity of the necessity of more attention to minis- 
terial culture. The good effects of that conviction are 
already manifest. More attention is paid to our “course 
of study ” and to our annual examination of candidates 
in the conferences. And also, through the indefatigable 
labors of Dr. Dempster, we already have two institu- 
tions—one at Concord and one at Chicago—established 
for this very end. We hope the subject will continue 
to be presented on all suitable occasions, and that it will 
be weighed in the balance of reason and truth, and not 
in that of prejudice and prepossession. We trust also 
that it will never become entangled with questionable 
measures of “reform” with which it stands in no neces- 
sary connection. We do not regard this so much a 
reformatory measure as a natural development of our 
system. 

THE CuristT1AN Proresston.—This is a series of letters 
addressed to a friend on the nature, duties, necessity, 
trials, and supports of the Christian profession, by Rev. 
Dr. Claybaugh. It is an excellent work, that can not 
be read without profit. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach & 
Co. 12mo. 216 pages. 


Prayers oF St. Paut.—This is a 16mo. of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pages, issued by Carter & Brothers, 
New York; and for sale by Moore, Wilstach & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. The allusions to his prayers made in the his- 
tory and epistles of Paul are here made the bases of 
forcible delineations of this holy exercise, as illustrated 
in the Christian life of St. Paul. 


A Mopst ror Men or Busryess; or, the Christian Lay- 
man Contemplated among his Secular Occupations. New 
York: Carlton & Phillips. 16mo. 322 pp.—Mr. Stow- 
ell’s Lectures were highly appreciated in England. Dr. 





Curry has revised them, and prefixed an Introduction, 
and thus appears as the American editor. The work 
supplies what has long been a desideratum in our re- 
ligious literature—something specially devoted to the 
sphere and duties of business men. The modifications 
of the original work made by the editor are judicious, 
and greatly enhance its practical value. If this work 
can but find its way among our business men, and exert 
its legitimate influence upon their characters and lives, 
the results of its publication will be glorious, indeed. 


TemporaL Power oF THE Pore. By J. M Clintock, 
D.D. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 16mo. 154 pp— 
This volume contains the celebrated speech of Mr. Chan- 
dler, delivered in Congress during itsylate session; and 
nine letters from Dr. M’Clintock, in which the grave 
errors of that speech are exposed, and the prevailing 
Roman Catholic theory with regard to the temporal 
power of the Pope, set forth in the language of the 
Papal writers. This is a timely production, and will 
contribute much toward the unvailing of the true char- 
acter of political Romanism. We wish we had more 
space to devote to it. We beg all interested in the sub- 
ject—and what American is not?—to procure the volume 
and read it. Dr. M’Clintock has done a good service 
in its preparation. 

Tue Barer Remarker on THE Ways or Men. By Ezra 
Sampson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo. 460 
pp.—We see no note in this volume indicating the fact, 
and its copy-right dates 1855, but, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, this is an old friend of our boyish days; but 
it is as much as we can do to recognize it in its new 
dress. It consists of compendious dissertations respect- 
ing social and domestic relations and concerns, and the 
various economy of life. The author has a direct way 
of getting at his thoughts, and a somewhat quaint way 
of expressing and illustrating them. He teaches many a 
practical lesson of great value. 


A Commonrtace Book or THoucuts, Memories, AND 
Fancies, Original and Selected. By Mre. Jameson. New 
York: D. Appleton d& Co.—This book is divided into two 
parts: I. Ethics and Character. Il. Literature and Art. 
It is full of striking and pithy remarks relating to a 
great variety of subjects. H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


Leaves From A Famiry Journat. From the French of 
Emile Souvenir. New York: D. Appleton d& Co.—This is 
a new volume from the author of the “ Attic Philosopher 
in Paris,” who is justly regarded as one of the great 
lights of French literature. It is a story of domestic 
life drawn up with great simplicity and naturalness. 
Some of the scenes are painted with exquisite delicacy. 
For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

My Moruer; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 254 pp—This a new and en- 
larged edition of a popular work first issued in 1849. 
It is not a biography, as many might suppose from 
its title, but a series of beautiful illustrations of the 
hallowed influences of a mother in the important work 
of educating her children. For sale by H. W. Derby, 
Cincinnati. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Tue London, Edinburgh, North British, and Westmin- 
ster quarterlies, and also B.ackwood, are republished by 
L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street, New York city, and are 
for sale by the booksellers throughout the country; each 
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at three dollars, and the w 
Of the above we have received: 

Tur Lonpon Quanrerty, for May.—Contents: 1. The 
Crystal Palace. 2. Venetian Dispatches. 3. Madame de 
Maintenon. 4. The Forrester. 5. Food and its Adul- 
terations—an article worth the cost of the number. 6. 
The Emperor Nicholas. 7. Sir Richard Steele. 8. Pub- 
lie Affairs. 

Tue Eprysures contains: 1. Slavery in the United 
States. 2. Travels in Siberia. 3. English Surnames. 
4. The Correction of Juvenile Offenders. 5. M. Huc’s 
Travels in China. 6. Pascal Paoli. 7. The Chemistry 
of Common Life. 8. The Autocracy of the Czars. 9. 
Lord Brougham and Criminal Procedure. 10. Army 
Reform. 

Brackwoop’s MaGazine, for May, contains: 1. The 
Length of Human Life. 2. Zaidee. 3. Poetry of the 
War. 4. The Campaigns of a French Hussar. 5. Mod- 
ern Novelists—Great and Small. 6. Notes on Canada 
and the North-West States of America. 7. The Royal 
Scottish Academy. 8. The Cold Shade. 9. The Story 
of the Campaign—Written in the Crimea. 

Tue Nort Britisu Review, for May, contains: 1. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his Times. 2. Scottish University 
Reform. 8. Works of John Scotus Erigena. 4. Reform 
of the Civil Service. 5. Mairhead’s Life and Inventions 
of James Watts. 6. Literary Coteries. 7. Our Military 
Disasters and their Causes. 

Meruopist QuarTEeRLy Review, for July, contains: 1. 
Taylor’s Wesley and Methodism, by Rev. J. H. Perry—an 
able paper, in which the salient points of the work 
reviewed are canvassed with severe scrutiny. 2. The 
Plurality of Worlds, by Rev. J. Leavitt—a strong argu- 
ment against “the plurality of worlds,” in which the 
author makes the absurd proposition, that “it is impos- 
sible to make any theory of a plurality of worlds square 
with the scheme of redemption.” 3. Life and Writings 
of John Pye Smith—principally historical. 4. Relations 
of Romanism and Protestantism to Civilization—a sturdy, 
powerful article, well fortified with facts. 5. Were the 
Ten Tribes of Israel ever Lost? by Rev. A. M. Osbon, 
D. D., who says “no” in response to the inquiry, and 
fortifies his negative position with Scriptural and his- 
torical facts, and with arguments that appear to us 
invincible. 6. Roman Slavery—an erudite paper from 
the pen of Professor Lindsay. 7. Hase’s Church History, 
by Rev. W. D. Godman. 8. Letters on French Literature. 
9. Short Notices of sixty-five books. 10. Religious and 
Literary Intelligence. 

CrecuLak oF THE GaRRETT BrsuicaL InstiruTeE.—This 
institution has now become a “fixed fact.” Dr. Dempster 
is at its head, and Professors Goodfellow and Wright are 
his associates. It is located at Evanston, a few miles 
north of Chicago, which place is also the seat of the 
North-Western University. The institution affords rare 
advantages to young men proposing to enter the min- 
istry. We trust the north-western conferences will rally 
around the institution, and give it a cordial support. A 
grand assemblage witnessed the closing of its first term, 
and eloquent addresses were delivered by Bishop Simp- 
son, Rev. J. V. Watson, and others. The Chicago Dem- 
ocratic Press says of Mr. Watson’s speech: “Let it suf. 
fice that for two hours and fifteen minutes we were regaled 
with ‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ The 
burden of that long refrain, whose melody still lingers 
like far-off music in my heart, was the absolute necessity 


ole at ten dollars a year. | for a thorough education of the Methodist ministry—the 


| scouting forever from the ranks of Methodism of that 


time-worn and obsolete idea, that a call from God, 
heard in the spirit, and a copy of his word in the pocket, 


| are sufficient to qualify a man to preach. I do not 





believe Mr. Watson, at the close of his address, could 
have found a dissenter from his position in his auditory.” 


Senator Brooks anv ‘“tJonn.’”-—De Witt & Daven- 
port, of New York, have issued in a pamphlet form the 
celebrated controversy between Senator Brooks and John 
Hughes, the Archbishop of New York, growing out of 
the speech of the former on the Church Property Bill 
in the state senate of New York. Senator Brooks not 
only maintains his positions, but he keeps his temper in 
the controversy, which is more than can be said for his 
antagonist. But this is not all; he damages the reputa- 
tion of the Archbishop for veracity, and by a stern array 
of facts discloses the enormous revenues at the command 
of that prelate, and the dangerous power with which 
they are wielded. It is a work for Americans to read. 

Tue AnnvuaL Report or THE Common ScHOOLS OF 
THE State oF Onto, for the Year 1854, shows the total 
amount of appropriations for the purposes of education 
in the state to have been for the year $2,266,457. The 
enumeration of youth of school age is set down at 816,408, 
or 4,451 more than for the year 1853. The total amount 
paid the teachers in the common schools, the high 
schools, and other schools in the state, for 1854, was 
$1,364,431. The number of common schools in Obio is 
13,914, in which 9,902 males and 8,502 female teachers 
have been employed. 

CaTaLoauEs.—l. Ohio Wesleyan University.—E. Thom- 
son, D. D., President, assisted by 7 professors. Students— 
collegiate department, 106; Biblical, 27; preparatory, 
68; miscellaneous, 322: total, 511. 

2. Emory and Henry College.—President, Rev. E. E. 
Wiley, A. M., assisted by 6 professors. Collegiate stu- 
dents, 73; irregulars, 142: total, 215. 

8. Wesleyan Female College, at Cincinnati.—Rev. P. B. 
Wilber, A. M., is President, and is assisted by 22 teach- 
ers. Collegiate students, 147 ; preparatory, 242; primary, 
53: total, 442. 

4. Herron’s Seminary, Ci ti—Joseph Herron, A. 
M., Principal, assisted by 9 teachers. Students, 204. 

5. Ohio Wesleyan Female College, at Delaware, O.—The 
Faculty is composed of a president and 5 teachers. Clas- 
sical students, 32; English, 170: total, 202. 

6. Western Reserve Seminary, Farmington, O.—Rev. J. 
Greer, A. M., Principal, assisted by 6 teachers. Male 
students, 93; feraale, 98: total, 191. 

7. Xenia Female Academy.—Rev. M. French, Principal, 
assisted by 6 teachers. Students, 132. 

8. Louisville Female College.—Rev. S. Prettyman, A. M., 
President, assisted by 7 professors. Students, 122. 

9. Brookville College, Ia.—President, Rev. J. W. Locke, 
A. M., assisted by 7 prof s. Collegiate students, 97; 
academic, 100. 

10. Female Medical College of Pennsylvania, located in 
Philadelphia.—The sixth annual announcement makes 
a showing of 10 professors, male and female, and 35 ma- 
triculated students. Six graduated at its fourth annual 
commencement. 

11. Scientific and Classical Institute, at Cincinnati—Second 
Annual Catalogue.—Rev. E, 8S. Lippitt, A. M., Princi- 
pal, assisted by 3 teachers. Classical students, 19; scien- 
tific, 17; preparatory, 12. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


Mitron or Not Minton.—We give place to the fol- 
lowing, and premise that we suspect the claim to Miltonic 
origin of the verses in question. Some of our critics can, 
perhaps, definitely solve the question : 

“ Mr. Editor,—Inclosed I send you a piece of poetry 
which was clipped from an English journal, and is, as 
you will see, attributed to Milton. The same piece of 
poetry is published in Harper’s Magazine—April number 
for 1854—and attributed to a lady of Philadelphia. My 
object in sending it to you is to request you to publish 
it, and to inform us who is right, the Messrs. Harper or 
the English journal. 

‘LINES BY MILTON IN HIS OLD AGE. 
From the Oxford Edition of his Works, 
I am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown— 
Afflicted and deserted of my mind— 
Yet I am not cast down. 
I am weak, yet strong— 
I murmur not that I no longer see— 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to thee, 
O merciful One! 
When men are farthest then thou art most near— 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 
Thy glorious face 
Is leaning toward me—and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 
On my bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown— 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself—thyself alone. 
I have naught to fear, 
This darkness is the shadow of thy wing— 
Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 
Can come no evil thing. 
O, I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen. 
Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng— 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 
It is nothing now, 
When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
The earth in darkness lies. 
In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine.” 


“Taxina Frencn Leave.”—A friend wishes to know 
the origin of the phrase “taking French leave.” We 
have no better solution than that suggested in a new 
volume before us, and we give the passage, without, 
however, vouching for its completeness as a solution of 
the question: “French people commit suicide. With 





them it is the great remedy for all life’s evils. The 
pangs of despised love are drowned or smothered; the 
vexed husband or wife finds here the only divorce; the 
young, too full of hope, one would think, seek it eagerly ; 
the aged veterans of a thousand ills, and near the house 
of death by the course of nature, impatiently hasten the 
end. The very children, dreading punishment for hav- 
ing lost a bun, take flying leaps from bridges. It is the 
‘French leave’ so proverbial.” 


Deiskine Heattus 1x New Enoianp.—The following 
deposition and confession are recorded in the Court Rec- 
ords at Salem, Mass.: 

“This is to certify whom it may conccrn, that we, the 
subscribers, being called upon to testify against William 
Snelling for words by him uttered, affirm, that, being in 
way of merry discourse, a health being drunk to all 
friends, he answered, 

‘I'll pledge my friends; 
And for my foes, 
A plague for their heels, 
And a poxe for their toes.’ 
Since when he hath affirmed that he only intended the 
proverb used in the west country; nor do we believe he in- 
tended otherwise. Wiriuram Tomas, 
“Tuomas MiLtwarp. 

“ March 12, 1651-2.— All which I acknowledge, and I 
am sorry I did not express my intent, or that I was 
so weak as to use so foolish a proverb. 

“GuLIELMUS SNELLING.” 

Mr. Snelling was a physician, and his Latinized signa- 
ture looks as if he were disposed a little to be pedantic. 
We heartily wish that “healths” and “toasts” on popu: 
lar occasions might be utterly ostracized, and that those 
who make them might be required to make “ deposition 
and confession.” 


“Comine Events Cast THER SHADOWS BEFORE.”’—This 
expression is repeated every-where. Who has not heard 
the famous couplet in Lochiel’s warning? 

‘Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
The English Notes and Queries gives the following inter- 
esting account of their origin. It is from Rev. Mr. Hill, 
who edited an edition of Campbell’s poems. He says: 
“Touching the oft-repeated lines— 
“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before’— 

the following memorial has been preserved. The poet 
was on a visit at Minto. He had gone early to bed, and 
still meditating on the wizard’s ‘ warning’ fell fast asleep. 
In the night he awoke repeating, ‘Events to come cast 
their shadows before;’ that was the idea he had been in 
search of nearly a whole week. He rang the bell more 
than once with increased force. At last the servant ap- 
peared. The poet was sitting with one foot in the bed 
and the other on the floor, with an air of mingled inspi- 
ration and impatience. ‘Sir, are you ill? inquired the 
servant. ‘Ill! never felt better in my life. Leave me 
the candle, and oblige me with a cup of tea as soon as 
possible.’ He then started to his feet, seized hold of the 
pem, and wrote down the happy thought, but as he wrote 
changed the words ‘events to come’ into ‘coming events,’ 
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as it now stands in the text. Looking to his watch he 
observed that it was two o’clock, the right hour for a 
poet’s dream; and over his ‘cup of tea’ he completed 
the first sketch of Lochiel.” 

Meer vs. Meat.—Answer to Query.—Mr. Editor—In 
your department of “Notes and Queries,” in the July 
number of the Ladies’ Repository, you give a few queries 
for your “correspondents to exercise themselves in ‘he 
work.” 1 propose to exercise myself upon the third 
query. Your querist says: “I often hear the petition 
in prayer put up, ‘Make us fit meat for the Master’s use 
and the Master's table.’”” The passage of which this is 
& gross corruption is found in 2 Timothy ii, 21, and reads 
thus: “If a man, therefore, purge himself from these, he 
shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified, and meet for the 
Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.” The 
word meet as used here is an adjective, and signifies /it, 
suitable, proper, qualified, adapted to a particular use or 
purpose. In this form and with this signification it 
occurs twenty-four times in the Bible. Hence, it is said 
in Genesis ii, 20, “But for Adam there was not found 
ar help meet [not a he/p-mate, as some will have it] for 


adapted | to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” According to this exposition, then, when 
we are “purged” and “sanctified” we are suitable for 


and adapted to the work and purpose of our divine | 


Master. Those who mutilate this passage, by lugging 
in their meat and table, entirely destroy its meaning 
and beauty, and make it appear perfectly absurd and 
ridiculous. 
Yours, etc., aX %& 3. 

“Fir Meat.”— Second Answer.—‘* Make us fit meat for 
the Master’s use or the Master’s table.” Of course, there 
is no such expression in the Bible. It is a miserable 
perversion of Scriptural phraseology; and the expression 
is positively as barbarous and shocking as it is repulsive. 





Men hear or read of being made “ meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light;” “a vessel sanctified, meet for the 
Master’s use;” and by some strange jumble of ideas 
they transform this beautiful expression into the bar- 
barous and uncouth one of “ fit meat.” The word meet 
denotes “fit, suitable, proper,” ete; very different from 
meat, signifying flesh—venison, beef, pork, etc. 

Appropos to these barbarisms: we heard of a man, a 
minister of no mean standing, who read the text in 
Hebrews, “The earth which . . . bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dressed,” etc., rendering it 
as follows, “The earth . . . bringeth herbs and meat for 
them,” and preached from it accordingly! 

We suppose that is found in the same book and chap- 
ter with those oft-quoted passages: “The merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” ‘My people shall be made 
willing in the day of my power.” “As death leaves us, 
judgment finds us.” “ When we are in Rome we must 
do as Rome does.” All these we have heard quoted as 
Scripture; and once we heard an orator close an impas- 
sioned appeal thus, “In the words of holy writ, ‘Just 
as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’” Another said 


him.” ‘Thus, too, Paul says in Colossians i, 12, “Giving he “could now say, in the affecting language of Abra- 


thanks unto the Father, who hath made us meet [ jit, | 


ham to Joseph, ‘Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant 

depart in peace.’ ” Two-Sticks. 
Minor Querses.—We cluster together a few queries, 

and will be glad to receive solutions from other hands: 
“Wake up, Ned.” —Mr. Editor,—Can you tell the origin 


| of the foregoing? 


“ Suits Me toa T.”—Can you give me the origin of this 


very common phrase? 


Sew and New vs. So and No—I would like to know, 
too, if sew is pronounced as if spelt so, why new is not 
pronounced as if spelt no. 

“Uncle Sam” and “ Brother Jonathan.” —“ Roderick” 


| wishes to know the origin of these terms. 


Jewelry. —An “ Anti-Jew” asks us how the term jewelry 
originated. 


Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote, 


ing one of the enemy’s batteries at St. Sebastian—com- 
plimented the officer by saying his regiment was the 
first in this world. “Yes,” replied the officer, leading 
| on his men, “and before your lordship’s orders are finally 
executed, it will probably be the first in the next world!” 


Eriakam on JupGE Epmonps’s Oprnion.—Judge Ed- 
monds, who is known as a great abettor of spiritual- 
rappingism, gave, in a legal case, an opinion favorable 
to the constitutionality of the New York Liquor law; 
whereupon was written the following epigram: 

“If law may stop the spirits’ flow, 
And make a crime of spirits-tapping, 
Why may not law still farther go, 
And stop the Judge’s spirit-rapping?” 

Jounson’s Presupices.—In a tragedy read in his pres- 

ence containing this verse, 


“Who rules our freemen should himself be free,” 


Johnson rebuked the sentiment—logic!—and said the 


poet might, with equal propriety, have written, 
“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


At the close of his Life of Dr. Watts, he pronounces the | 


reader happy who should “imitate him in all but his 
non-conformity.” 
Tur First rs tars Wortp.—The Duke of Wellington 


giving orders one day during his campaign, for a battalion | 


to attempt a rather dangerous enterprise—the storm- 





Counset’s Oprnton.—An eminent barrister had, some 
years ago, a case sent to him for an opinion. The case 
stated was the most preposterous and improbable that 
ever occurred to the mind of man, and concluded by ask- 
ing whether, under such circumstances, an action would 
lie. He took his pen and wrote, “ Yes, if the witnesses 


| will ie, too, and not otherwise.” 


Pouisuine.—A person in public company, accusing the 
Irish nation with being the most unpolished in the world, 


| was answered very mildly by an Irish gentleman— that 


it ought to be otherwise; for the Irish meet with hard 
rubs enough to polish any nation on the earth.” 

A Toterasty Goop Hixt.—A young lawyer, boasting 
of his readiness to undertake the defense of any per- 
son accused of crime, declared he would as soon under- 
take the cause of a man whom he ‘knew to be guilty as 
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one whom he believed to be innocent. An aged Quaker 
being present, he appealed to him for the correctness of 
his views—‘ What say you to that, old gentleman?” 
“Why, I say, that if thee lived in my neighborhood, J 
should keep my stable locked, that’s all,” replied the Quaker. 

A Farr Retort.—A very loquacious female witness, 
whom the opposing counsel could not silence, so far kept 
him at bay, that, by way of brow-beating her, he ex- 
claimed, “ Why, woman, there is brass enough in your 
face to make a kettle!” “And sauce enough in yours to 
fill it,” she promptly rejoined. 

Biusuine.—A mistress of a boarding-school at Chelsea, 
who was very red-faced, taxing one of her scholars with 
some faults, the young lady denied it, but colored at the 
accusation. “Nay,” said the mistress, “I am sure it 
must be true, for you blush.” “Pardon me, madam,” 
says she, “it is only the reflection of your face.” 

Very Near a Dun.—A genileman who had a small 
claim on Counselor B., met him the other day on his 
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pony, and observing that he was not of the same color 
he was a year ago, the Counselor promptly remarked, 
“That he did not know what color the pony was at that 
time, but at present he was very near a dun.” 


Dr. Jounson Caveat 1x HIs OwN Net.—Macklin and 
Dr. Johnson disputing on a literary subject, Johnson 
quoted Greek. “Ido not understand Greek,” said Mack- 
lin. “Aman who argues should understand every lan- 
guage,” replied Johnson. “Very well,” said Macklin, 
and, with an air of perfect self-possession, gave him a 
quotation from the Irish. 


Preasant Retrort.—Professor Porson being once at a 
dinner party where the conversation turned upon Cap- 
tain Cook and his celebrated voyages round the world, 
an ignorant person, in order to contribute his mite toward 
the social intercourse, asked him, “ Pray, was Cook killed 
on his first voyage?” “I believe he was,” answered Por- 
son, “ though he did not mind it much, but immediately 





entered on a second.” 





Tue Crose or ANoTHER Numper.—The closing of a 
monthly number usually comes upon us suddenly and 
unexpectedly. What, we mentally exclaim, the number 
full! and then run over the many things additional 
we had prepared, and intended crowding in. But our 
obstinate type won’t be crowded into one jot less space 
than the founder designed for them. We can get in 
only just so much. But it gratifies us to know that our 
readers are generally satisfied both as to the quantity 
and quality of our gatherings. Our space will not now 
allow us to “make a note” upon the conten‘s of this 
number. 

How much is the filling up of a number like the filling 
up of life! Crowd into it ail you can, and yet, in the 
end, how much will we find left out that ought to have 
been there! But how many a dreary blank, how many 
an unworthy page, will stare in the face of those who 
have made no decided effort to fill it up well! 

Our Exeravinas.—The Noonday Rest—The scene, as 
will be observed from the wind-mills in the distance and 
the costume of the persons in the foreground, is an Eng- 
lish one. The sheep and the cattle appear in good con- 
dition, justifying the inference that their pasturage is 
both abundant. and good. In the middle ground a vil- 
lage, with a high tower, is seen; while far in the back- 
ground an arm of the ocean rolls its waters. It would 
be pleasant, indeed, to take a sail on the latter, or a 
stroll through the woods on the right, with some com- 
panionable friend, in the early hour of morning or the 
quiet twilight of the evening. 

Alice Cary.— Elsewhere from our pen in this number 
the reader will find a sketch of the life of Miss Cary. 
Our artist—F. E. Jones, E:q.—has succeeded admirably, 
we think, in his work. Having seen Miss Cary fre- 
quently, our recollection of her features and the general 
expression of her countenance is in accordance with the 
engraving. It was copied from a daguerreotype taken by 
Brady, the first of the daguerreotypists of New York city. 

Artictes Dectinep.—We have a large number to in- 
clude in this list the present month. Some are almost 
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too good to reject, and yet they have hardly merit enough 
to warrant their insertion. We have held a few of them 
for some time in suspense; but now conclude to clear 
them out of the way of their respective authors, so that 
they can give us something a little better. Of prose— 
“The Ills that Mind is Heir to;” “A Sketch;” “The 
Sons of God ;” “Uses of Poetry;”’ “The Orphan ;” “The 
Broken-Hearted;’’ “Qualifications of a Poet;” “ Reason 
and Religion ;” “Magazine Literature ;” “The Resurrec- 
tion ;” “Spring”—some good thoughts, but will hardly 
do; “There is a God”—thoughts good, but not well 
elaborated; “To Yonder Shore’’—rather too flowery. 

The following poems we must also decline: “To My 
Sister ;” “Lines Suggested,” etc.; “Webster”—can not 
indorse so high a eulogy; “Show Mercy to the Erring;” 
“ A Remembrance of my Sister;” “To Summer;” “The 
Christian’s Hope”—has been long in doubt; its author 
does not lack talent. “Thy Will be Done” and “Two 
Angels” made us hesitate a little; “The Angelic Vis- 
itor;” “ Evening Musings;” “Is Dead;” “ An Idle Word” 
and “Scraps from my Log-Book” are from hands that 
would do well to practice. “Rest” has an occasional 
confusion of imagery, as, for instance, in the three or 
four lines where “anguish with its rushing pinion” is 
represented as weaving a dirge; but its author has talents 
that should be cultivated. “To M. R.” belongs to a class 
of sonnets we have uniformly rejected. “Ode to the 
Flowers;” ‘My Sister’s Grave;” “Midnight Musing;” 
“Efficiency of Divine Grace” with a little more finish 
would pass; “Heaven ;” “Spring” has some fine lines, 
and some quite the opposite; “We are Desolate ;” “The 
Passage of the Children of Israel through the Red 
Sea;”” “My Native Woods” has considerable smooth- 
ness and harmony, but is too diffuse. 

Sayinas aND Dornes or THE LitTLE OneEs.— The Gold, 
the Silver, and the Cente.—“ Ma,” said a little girl of eight 
summers, “I read in the Bible that the gold and the silver 
are the Lord’s. But who keeps the cents?” The sud- 
denness of the inquiry overcame the mother’s gravity 
for the moment. ‘ Why, ma, Jesus Christ is a different 
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person from God, isn’t he?’ “Yes, my dear.” “ Well, | poet, in one of his incidental pieces, records his having 


ma, I was so puzzled about it; for I thought that God 
kept the gold and the silver, and Jesus Christ kept the 
cents. Then, afterward I went to sleep, and dreamed 
that God took the gold, and the silver, and all beautiful 
things up to heaven, and threw all the cents down to 
hell.” 

“Must Robby Nod his Head at the Preacher, too?” —Mr. 
Editor,—Seeing some practical hints to grown persons 
deduced from the sayings of children, in your valuable 
monthly “ Repository,” I have concluded to send you 
the following : 

We have a rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed lad, in his third 
year, who is a very lively, mischievous child, indeed ; 
nevertheless, he is fond of attending church. One of 
those hot Sabbaths of last month he had been unusually 
restless, and, after returning home, his father gave him 
quite a “talking to” concerning his ill behavior, and 
gave him, as an example of quietness and proper con- 
duct, several of our Church members with whom the 
little fellow was acquainted; whereupon he looked in- 
quiringly into his father’s face, and asked, “And must 
Robby nod his head at the preacher, too?” They had been 
sleeping! ELLEN. 

Praying for Mince-Pie.—Mr. Editor,—The following in- 
cident came under my personal knowledge: Little Eva, 
of four summers, asking her mother for some mince-pie, 
was told there was none in the house. She replied, 
“Tl pray to Dod for some. ‘O Dod, if you’s dot any, 
gib it tome.’” Eva went to her play contented. Sev- 
eral hours after, meat being procured, pies were baked, 
though without Eva’s knowledge. Upon presenting Eva 
with a piece, she joyfully exclaimed, “0, I know’d if 
Dod had dot any, he’d gib it to me.” 

Respectfully, RopDERICK. 

The Holy Gospel Taking Tea.— We are indebted to Mrs. 
Sigourney for the two following: 

A very young and bright boy was exceedingly delighted 
with a large book of Scripture prints. Many of them 
had been explained to him, and he, having a good mem- 
ory, though entirely unable to read, would repeat their 
explanations to the children who visited him, till his 
reputation for knowledge stood very high among them. 
On one such occasion, when he had quite a number of 
auditors, their researches were pushed somewhat beyond 
his own advances. The “Last Supper,” by Leonarda da 
Vinei, became the subject of their inquiries. He was 
utterly at a loss, but being unwilling to confess there 
was any part of the volume of which he was not master, 
replied with as little hesitation as possible: “‘ Why that— 
that—is, the Holy Gospel taking tea.” 

Picture Teaching--A boy before he knew his alphabet 
had become in some measure familiar with the narrative 
parts of Scripture, which had been carefully read to him 
by his parents. One day he was permitted to look at 
the pictures in a large Bible, by which he was greatly 
entertained. Suddenly he exclaimed with much em- 
phasis: ‘ Mother, mother, the Bible don’t tell the truth.” 

“ How can you say so, my child?” 

“Why, did not you read to me that when Daniel was 
cast into the den of lions, God shut their mouths? 
Here they are with their mouths wide open.” 

That which addressed the eye was to him more forci- 


ness might we render them; and from how much vuin 
and bitter remorse might we be spared when the “‘all- 
atoning grave” has closed over them! 


postmasters have been charging our subscribers with a 
higher rate of postage than that published on the cover. 
Through the postmaster of this city, the Agents have 
obtained the following decision from Washington: 


to the amount of postage to which the periodical enti- 
tled, ‘The Ladies’ Repository,” a specimen number of 
which accompanied your letter, is subject, I have to say 
that your decision thereon is correct; that to regular 
subscribers it is subject to a postage of eighteen cents 
per annum, payable in advance. 


can now claim back the amount. 








chanced to meet a beautiful little girl, whose age, but 
not her name or home, he ascertained from her attend- 
ant; and then he says: 
“*Twas then I with regret grew wild, 

O beauteous, interesting child! 

Why asked I not thy name or home? 

My courage failed me?—more the shame! | 

But where abides this jewel rare, 

O ye that own her, tell me where? 

Too sad it makes my heart and sore, 

To think I ne’er may meet her more.” 


Srray Gems.—Let the Heart be Beautiful.—Nothing great 
or good is achieved unless the heart is beautiful; and in 
order that the heart may be beautiful, we should watch 
over every action, even the smallest, and try to improve 
all the time. 

Adulation and Obloguy.—I am no more elated by adu- 
lation, or dejected by obloquy, than astonished at finding 
my own shadow of unequal length at different times; 
never having been led by that circumstance to suppose 
myself a taller man in the morning than at noonday.— 





Politiano. 

Steadiness of Purpose.—It is astonishing how often, if 
an earnest, heart-felt desire for the gratitication of some 
good feeling or for the performance of some good deed 
be steadily and unwaveringly held before us, without 
any regard to its apparent impossibilities, its accomplish- 
ment is at length obtained. 

Defenses of our Moral Principles—A man’s moral prin- 
ciples, like the dikes of Holland or the levees of the 
Mississippi, need to be continually watched and strength- 
ened. He is ruined if they are undermined or over- 
thrown. ° 

The Living and the Dead—Were we only half as lenient 
to the living as we are to the dead, how much of happi- 


The Sunshine-—The sun is not the less bright for shin- 


ing in a cellar, nor is it stained by so shining; and the 
love of a pure heart is not sullied by falling upon the 
heart of the wayward, the wretched, and the sinful. | 


PosTaGE ON THE Reposrrory.—Some of our country 


Post-OrFice DEPARTMENT, | 
APPOINTMENT OFFICE, JUNE 12, 1855. 


“Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 9th inst., relative 


“T am, respectfully, etc., Horatio Kina, 
“First Assistant Postmaster- General. 
“To Dr. J. L. Varrrer, Postmaster, Cincinnati, 0.” 


Those who have been compelled to pay extra postage 


Postscript.—Fy some means or other our “excerpta” 

















from correspondince, which was the last thing prepared, 
is again crowded out, as is also a little miscellany. We 
shall try to give ourself a little more space in this 
department hereafter. 


ble and convincing than what entered the ear. A hint 
may thus be gained of the efficiency of picture-teaching 
to the young mind. 

The Poct and the 


‘oung Girl—Thomas Campbell, the 
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